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‘CIVILIZATION OP THE INDIANS. 

TxHoucn we believe it to be the sincere desire of our 
Government to extend the benefits of instruction and 
civilization to the Indians, and arrest the depepulation 
that is so rapidly thinning their tribes, its efforts to ef- 
fect this object have hitherto been atterced with so little 
success, that we must suppose the existence of some 
radical defect in the system that has been pursued to- 
wards these unfcrtunate people. An English traveller, 
In a work not long since published, entitled, “ Six 
Month’s Reswence in Mezico,” assures us that the In- 
dians of that country continued to exist in undiminish- 
ed numbers, and forma useful and industrivus part cf the 
population, and are the most happy and contented race of 
people that he has ever seen. He takes frequent occa- 
sion to repeat the remark, and gives the following pic- 
ture of the Sunday recreations permitted to these people 
by their Spanish task-mastcrs, whom Governor Troup 
and the Georgians will doubtless consider as no better 
than Indians, for allowing such privileges and enjoy- 
ments to a set of wictches, whose place might be somuch 
better supplied by a race of independent farmers and 
tepublican yeomen :— 


“From the acecuntI had received of the Passeo, 1] was a little disappointed ¢ 
but the sigit of the Indians, returning heme from their little Sundsy excursions in 
their cances on the canal of Chalco, which is close to the ride, mace ample amends. 
% the fine evenings darmng the dry scasun, the cnvirens of the city presents ssenn 
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of gaiety and pleasure, scarcely to be paralleled ; hundreds of canoes of various sizes, 
most with awnmgs, crowded with naive Indians, neatly dressed, and their heads 
erowned with the most gaudy Flowers, are seen passing im every direttion ; eaeh boat 
with its musician seated on the stera, playing o the guitar aud some of the party 
siveiog or dancing, end often beth anied, presents such a picture of harmless mirth 
as I f-ar is rarely to be met with at dhe firs and wakes af our country.”=—p. 76, 


fle thus describes the appedrance on market days : 


“ Ove of the most intersting sights to an inquisitive stranger in Mexico, is a rome 
ble early in the morning to the canal which leads to the lake of Chaleo. There, 
hundveds of Indian eanoes, of different forms and sizes, freighted with the greatest 
variety of the animal and vegityble oraductions of the neighbourhood, are constantly 
arriving? they ave frequently navigated by naiive women, uccon: sanied by their fame 
Bics. The finest cultivated vegeinbles whieh are produced in European gardens, 
with the nurberless f-ults of the torrid zune, of many ot which even the names ure 
not knewn to us, are piled up in pyraaids, and deeoraced with ihe most gaudy fiowe 
ers. In the frout of the canoes, the I dian worsen, very slightly el-thed, with their 
long glossy tresses of jet black hair flowimg luxuriously to Use wast, and offen with 
an infant fastened to their backs, push the canoes forward with long slender poles, 
Tis the centre, under cover, the remainder ot the family are seated, mostly employed 
in spinning eotton, Or weaving VW, by their simple portable looms, into narrow webs of 
biue and white cloth, which forms their principal clothing. Other bouts are loaded 
wit!, meat, fowls, turkeys, and a profusion of wid ducks, which they pluck and 
prepare on their road to market ¢ generally ‘hrowing the feathers, which they cons 
sider of no value, into the water. Others again are treighted with b.dian Corp in 
Luik or straw, the general food fur horses; reared Sike floating pyramids. Milk, 
butter, fruit sud young kids, are a!) in the greatest plenty, and, what adds tu the 
picturesque appearance of the whole, is, thai nearly every canve bas a quantity of 
ret and white poppies spread on the top of the other commodities ; and if there be 
@ nan on bourd, he is ususliy employed in strumming ona simpte guitar for the 
&.usement of the rest. ‘The whole of this busy scene is conducted with the greate 
es’ harmony an! cordialitv. These simple people seldom pass exch other without 
Bilttinge—— Buenos dias Senor, or Senora,” isin every mouth, aud they embrace 
each other with ali the sppearance of sircerity."—p. 190. 


lc is iy vain to alledge that the Mexicans are a civil- 
ized race wholly different from our Indians, for we 
find that, notwithstanding we advances madé by the 
Crecks and Cherokees in agriculture and civilization, 
they bave been forced by our Government, from their 
farms and possessions in compliance with the bullying 
ad savage violence, and to gratify the remorseless cue 
pilitv of the State of Georgia, which ike Shylock, in- 
sisicd on the fulfilment of the terms of its bond. But 
what the “Second Daniel who came to Judgement” 
could noi effect, was, it seems achieved by American 
cunning and policy, aad xo blood was shed on the oc- 
casion; the Indians hasivg bcen brought to consent to 
their own banishment and to resign their lands and pos- 
s¢ssiens in due diplomatic form and by regular nego- 
ciation and weaty. ‘The nature of these Treaties, how- 
ever, in which a few influential Chiefs, bartered away 
their own, aud the possessions of their people, tor @ 
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“ mess of pottage,” are now pretty well understood by 
the public. We would only observe that there are 
more ways than one of incurring the guilt of blood, and 
the drops that are wrung from the heart, when man 
is forced from his native soil and driven into distant 
and hopeless exile, are notless upon the heads of those 
who caused them to flow, than if they had been shed 
by the cdge of the bayonet or the sword. The success 
that is shown to have attended the plans of the Jesuits 
for the civilization of the tribes of South America, and 
of the general condition of the Indians in that quarter of 
the world, (so superior to that of our own unfortunate 
horderers) are facts that certainly make us blush for 
the present situation of the latter—who are not only 
daily diminishtag in numbers, but are coatinually 
harrassed by removals, and in a manner forced jato 
‘Treaties that lavariably end in new cessions of their 
lands to our Government, which serve to allay but fora 
moment our insatiable avidity; while it is notorious 
that they have been greatly deteriorated in point of 
morals and character, by their contact and intercourse 
withus. We confess we have been shocked at the lan- 
guage used tn certain of our public journals,* (by those 
Who appear otherwise friendly to the Indians aud well 
acqusinied with their character and condtiion,) wich 
scent to Jook to the ultimate extinction of the unbes as 
an event that must sobher or later take place—what- 
ever eforis-we may use to delay or prevent it. That ticy 
were not 1 originally doomed to any such inevitable de- 
struction, the history of certain portions of the race in 
South America, sufficiently evinces, and we think it 
mar v he ¢ clearly shay wn, that i is gies te owing toa W vont 


he all en psd oy our care, have so si; sesuill tail é 


iive of (he irregular and ili concerted plans, viat 
We have bichestd pursued, has led us to form tie most 


Hiiberal aud misiaken votions respecting the character 
aud mental qualides of the ladian; as we are very nd- 
“HN 


® Se: Western American Review, No, 41. 
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turally inclined to ascribe the non-success of our at- 
tempts to inake him like one of us, to an original un- 
teachableness and an intractable disposition on his part, 
rather than to any want of management or neglect of 
duty on ours. We conceive that “the first step necessa- 
ry for the formation of a better system, for the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the tribes, is a thorough re- 
form in the Indian Department of our Government, 
which while it has confessedly failed to effect any of the 
objects for which it was instituted, has always proved 
a hig! ily troublesome and expe snsive branch of the Ad- 
winistration. ‘That there is a total inefficiency in this 
department, is, we think, sufficiently evinced by the 
fact, that at the end of nearly half a century, and after 
the expenditure of immense sums of money, our Bor- 
devers not only continue unreclaimed from their wild 
habits ; but in time of war, have always shown them- 
selves hostile to the United States and ready to take 
part with our enemies :—so that we have neither suc- 
ceeded in civilizing them, nor in attaching them to our 
interest. 

That in some of the wars alluded to, they have been 
induced to take up arms against us, by ‘the arts and in- 
trigues of the British Government, palliates but little 
the disgrace which these contests reflect upon us; for had 
we exerted ourselves with zeal avd system in the work 
of civilization, we should undoubtedly have succeeded 
in securing their alliauee and friendship; and instead 
of suffering from their hostilities, would have had the 
aid of their co-operation, which (as was. sufficiently 
shown in the course of the last wi ar) can always be so 
regulated, as efectuaily to resivata their more barba- 
rous practices and rem ler them hichly useful as auxiliar- 
ies and pioneers. bade ned, no other Government. but 
that of tae U sani States, woud have failed to avail it- 
self of the effectual military aid which the Indians can 
be made te afford, paricuiarly ior the purpose of defen- 
sit“warfare. 

“'The forests of our country are to these people, so 
many natural forulicalious, in wiich they could be 
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most advantageously employed, to repel invasion, and 
delay and embarrass the operations of an enemy. 
We conceive that there can be no objection to our em- 
ploying them in this way; for. we repeat, that expe- 
rience has shown, that wherever proper measures are 
resort’d to, their more cruel practices in war can al- 
ways be prevented. The non-employment of the In- 
dians has always been considered as a proof of mag- 
nanimity and forbearance on the part of our Govern- 
ment ; and its imbecility and improvidence have thus 
found a specious excuse, and been varnished over un- 
der these high sounding, but abused and misapplied 
terms. It will scarccly be denied that it was in the 
power of our Governinent, posited as we are, and was 
its duty to establish amicable and binding relations 
with the various tribes bordering upon our territory ; 

et that it has most inexcusably neglected this policy, 
and has enabled the enemy to snatch an efficient means 
of defence out of its hands, and to convert it into a 
source of injury aud annoyance to our frontiers—the 
darkest and most disgraceful pages of our history, but 
too fully attest. One of the chief defects of our pre- 
sent Indian system, is, the very great degree of care- 
lessness that prevails in the appointme nt of Agents ; 
who are most commonly chosen without any regard to 
their fitness for the office—interest or favor, rather than 
merit, being the usual passports to these situations, 
The persons who seck these appointments, have sel- 
dom any other object in view, than the salarv attached 
to the office, and the profits to be derived from trading 
with the Indiaas. But the Government cannot rea 
sonably expect to succeed in accomplist ling its benevoe 
lent views towards the latter until it resolves to appoint 
only such persons as it knows to be properly qualified 
to forward its objects ; whi 9 are acquainted with the 
Iudian character ;—and who are actuated by a zeal for 
the instruction and improvement of the tribes placed 
under their charge. Until they do this, they cannot 
expect that the world will give them any credit for the 
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outward professions that they make of a zeal in behalf 
of the Indians, and of an earnest desire to promote 
their civilization and welfare. We do not hesitate to 
say, that the incompetence of most of the Agents ap- 
pointed, and their habitual neglect of the proper and 
higher dats of their stations, farm a system of sinecu- 
ri-m, and a mass of obuse, tuat falls little short of the 
worst practices of the inost degenerate governments of 
the Old World. A mere routine of appoi utments ob- 
tained through influence and | intrig © of unt beaning 


the present governm nt system “t or * Improv: nent 
and civilization of the Indians. It was not by sucha 
course, but by well concerted plans, and the selection 
of properly qualified persons to carry them into effect; 
it was not by lukewarmness aad empty talk, bat by 
zeal and unremitting exertions, that the Jesuits suceved- 
ed in rendering the tribes of South America both use- 
ful auxiliaries in war, and happy and improving com- 
niunities in time of peace. Another cause of the non- 
success of all our attempts to clevate these people above 
their aboriginal condition, has been our relying upon 
the idea, that the example of the whites, ani { the pre- 
sent of proper implements of husbandr y, would prove 
iucitements sufficient to induce the Indians to adopt 
our habits and devote themselves to the cultivation of 
their lands. It surely, however, ought to have occur- 
red to our Government, who have so k ong and unayail- 
ingly relied on these means, that it cannot reasonably 
be expected of any people that they will abandon an 
occupation from which they obtain a present advan- 
tage, to enzage in pursuits that hold out to them no 
prospect of profit, and which whatever might be their 
industry, would scarcely atlord them any thing more 
than a bare subsistence. While the Indias can by 
the chase procure abundance of peltry, | in exchange for | 

Waich they readily obiaia the various articles of use or 
ornament in esteem among them, it is idle to suppose 
that they will abandon this comparatively lucrauve 
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pursuit, to fhise crops which the y cannot sell, and we 
they hav e no me ans Ww hateve -' of tr ans oring io % 


market. We know that a ‘anol pordiou of the inha- 
birants of Canada, prefer the occupation of hunting 


-and trapping, to the labour of agriculture ; and ior the 


same reason that our [Indians do, viz. the ready sale 
they nieet with for the skins they collect; the fur trade 
b ing always more profitable than any other pursuit in 
a country abounding in game. Should the Govern- 

ment find it practicable to rstablisi stores s, or markets, 
atour diffrent Western posts, where th é Indians might 
dispose of the surplus products o deve ir a. and be sure 
of having them taken off their bands, in the same man- 
ner as their furs, pete -WOH, bears-oil, and other sup- 
plies of the chase now are; there can be no doubt that 
they could in this way ie readily led to turn their at- 
tention to agriculture: and would be converted from 
arace of Hunters and Warriors, into a body of useful 
and industrious cultivators. We conceive that they can 
only be civilized by giving them a pecuniury tmduce- 
ment to Cultivate the soil: woless therefore the Govern- 
ment can succeed in establishing some species of traflid 
with them, in grain, or othe vagriculiural stap! eS, which 
they. might raise $ the pro fits they at present Gerive from 
the articles proc duced | DY the chase,—or in other words, 
the greater advantages af the fur Gade, which affords 
them the means of purchasing, as they wantthem, their 
strowds, blankets, ammunition, rifles, pipes, tobac co, oré 
naments, &c. will vaturally continuc to enjoy their eas 
clusive attention, and bind them to their present mode 
of life, to the end of ime. We should reflect, that we 
would not ourselves engege in the cultivation of the soi, 
but for the pecuniary reimbursement that it vields o 
our Industry ; and we cannot expect that the Indiaus 
should form a mere abstract view of ihe advantages of 
civilization, and a more settled Jife, and abandon the 
lucrative occupation of hunting to raise crops at re- 
mote distances from any market, and which they can- 
bot dispose of to half the advantage that they cau their 
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furs and other products of the chase. They have, 
however, always carried on some cultivation, and the 
chief objection to their present mode of life is, thae 
their wandering habits as hunters, tend to prevent their 
receiving any “permanent benefit from instruction or 
making any ‘advances in Civilization and intellectual 
improvement. Could they be weaned from their ven- 
atic habits, the general economy of their society, is 
no way objectionable as good order is well preserved 
among them; and their holding all property in com- 
mon, is a systent exemplified at the present day in se- 
veral civilized and christian communities ; and appears 
to be attended with many advantages. ‘The experi- 
ment of Mr. Owen at Lanark, and of the Harmo- 
nites, Moraviaus and Shakers; and, we may add the 
experience of the Indians themselves, seem to shew, 
that the establishment of a community of goods, while 
it tends to harmonize the society, also eradicates more 
effectually than any other institution, or than can be 
done by any species of moral discipline, that all-gra8p- 
ing cupidity and spreading corrupuon, which are the 
sources of so many evils and miseries in those countries 
that made the principle of individual property, the foun- 
dation of their social system. When we consider that 
the sacra fumes aurt and the spirit of selfish aggran- 
dizement, have been the main sources of the moral 
degradation of mankind, and the most besetting vice 
of the human heart; it certainiy appears a singular 
obstacle that we have to contend with in attempting té 
civilize the tndian, that he is wholly a stranger to the 
above passion; and that the ancient and venerable 
principie of meum and tuum, can only by much trouble 
acd pains be impressed upon his mind. We yet consi- 
der this asa necessary beginning for him and an element 
of instruction, without the due understanding of which, 
there is no hope of his ever making any progress in his 
learning. It aay be doubted ther efore, whether it would 
not be better to leave some of their Institutions unin- 
poyated upon, and merely direct our attention to their 
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education, and the improvement of their agricultural 
industry. | 

’ The mistaken system.that we haveso long pursued 
towards these people, has at length led to a crisis which 
has compelled the Government to revolve a measure 
which we cannot but look upon as fraught with vicious 
consequences to the Indians; and which, if executed, 
caiinot fail to impeach our humanity and seriously in- 
jure and commit our national character abroad. The 
scheme now in agitation, of removing (for such is the 
gentle term employed) these unhappy people from 
their hearths and native lands, and exiling them to dis- 
tant wilds remote from the influences and examples 
of civilization—which can have noother effect than that 
of consigning them to deeper barbarism, and ultimate 
anuthilaion—would be an act of power so arbitrary 
in its character, and so destructive in its consequenees 
to the poor Indians, that we cannot but hope the Go- 
yeryment will pause over, and seriously reflect upon the 
probable result of the measure, before attempting to ex- 
ecuic it.* We rather hope that a reform of the Indian 
Department, as we have ventured to recommend, and 
the adoption of a better devised system for the Govern- 
micnt and instruction of the Indians, will be first resort- 
ed to; and will yet become the order of the day in Con- 
gress. "Tne eyes of the world are upon us, and for our 
conduct.to our red brethren, we must expect to be call- 
ed.to a strict account both by posterity, and at the tri- 
bunal of that Power, who weighs in his scales the ac¢ 
tions, and holds in his hands the destinies of nations, 
This audit will be the more strict, from the fact (so 
invariably proved by history.) that whenever these peo- 

Ir have been treated with justice and kindness, they 
ih always proved docile to instruction; and been 
the friends instead of the enemies of their white neigh- 
bours. Almost the only example of their having been 


* We refer the reader to the remarks of Mr. Sinton of Ohio, upon this subject, 
in the setates in the ‘as’ Congress. They do in mertal eredit to his heart and une 
d--standing. The speeca of Mr, Wood, of the same State, is deserving of no less 
commendation, 
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furs and other products of the chase. They have, 
however, always carried on some cultivation, and the 
chief objection to their present mode of life is, that 
their wandering habits as hunters, tend to prevent their 
receiving any permanent benefit from instruction or 
making any advances ia civilization and intellectual 
improvement. Could they be weaned from their ven- 
atic habits, the general economy of their society, is 
no way objectionable as good order is well preserved 
among them; and their holding all property in com- 
mon, is a system c exemplified at the present day In se- 
veral civilized and christian communities ; and appears 
to be attended with many advantages. ‘The experi- 
ment of Mr. Owen at Lanark, and of the Harmo- 
nites, Moraviaus and Shakers; and, we may add the 
experience of the Indians themselves, seem to shew, 
that the establishment of a community of goods, while 
it tends to harmonize the societv, also eradicates more 
effectually than any other institution, or than can be 
done by any species of moral discipline, that all-grasp- 
ing, cupidity and spreac mz corrupuon, which are the 
sources of so many evils and miseries in those countries 
that made the principle of individual property, the foun- 
dation of their social system. When we consider that 
the sacra fumes aurt and the spirit of selfish aggran- 
dizement, have been the main sources of the “moral 
degradation of mankind, and the most besetting vice 
of the human heart; it certainly ap pears a singular 
obstacle that we have to contend with in attempting t6 
civilize the tndian, that he is wholly a stranger to the 
above passion; and that the ancient and ‘Venerable 
principie of meum and tuwn, can only by much trouble 
and pains be impressed upon his inind. We yet consi- 
der this asa necessary beginning for him and an element 
of instruction, without the due understanding of which, 
there is no hope of his ever making any progress in his 
learning. It nay be doubted therefore, whether it would 
not be better to leave some of their Institutions unin- 
povated upon, and merely direct our attention to their 
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education, and the improvement of their agricultural 
industry. 

~ The mistaken svstem.that we have-so long pursued 
towards these people, has at length led to a crisis which 
has compelled the Government to revolve a measure 
which we cannot but look upon as fraught with vicious 
consequences to the Indians; and which, if executed, 
cainot fail to impeach our humanity and ser icusly in- 
jure and commit our national character abroad. The 
scheme now in agitation, of removing (for such is the 
gentle term employed) these unhappy people from 
their hearths and native lands, and exiling them to dis- 
tant wilds remote from the influences and examples 
of civilization—wihich can have no other effect than that 
of consigning them to deeper barbarism, and ultimate 
anuihilation—would be an act of power so arbitrary 
jn its character, and so destructive in its consequenees 
tothe poor Indiaus, that we cannot but hope t the Go- 


verpment will pause over, and seriously reflect upon the 
probable result of the measure, before attempting to ex- 
ecuic it.* \We rather hope that a reform of the Indian 
Department, as we have ventured to recommend, and 
the adoption of a better devised system for the Govern- 


yicut aud instruction of the Indians, will be first resort- 
od to; and will yet become the order of the day in Con- 
pre ss» 'Pue eyes of the world are upon us, and for our 

conduct.to our red brethren, we must expect to be call- 
= toa strict account both by posterity, and at the tri- 
buaal of that Power, who weighs i in his scales the ac 
tions, and holds in his hands the destinies of nations. 
This audit will be the more strict, from the fact (so 
invariably proved by history.) that whenever these peo- 

ic have been treated with justice and kindness, they 
* always proved docile to instruction; and been 
the friends instead of the enemies of their white neigh- 
bours. Alimost the only example of their having been 


* We refer the reader to the remarks of Mr. Sinton of Ohio, upon this subject, 
in ‘he slebates in the (ss° Congress. they do sa nmeortal eredit to his heart and une 
d standing. The speeca of Mr, Wood, of the same State, is deserving of no less 
oommendation, 2 
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treated with that justice and mildness which they ought 
always to have, exper ienced in their intercourse with 
Christians, occurs in the early annals of Pennsylvania, 
under the primitive and philanthropic government of 
her first Legislator. And it forms a beautiful incident 
in history, finely illustrative of the connexion between 
the truths of Kevelation and those derived from the light 
of natnre, and originally implanted in the human breast, 
that so well were understood and so faithfully were ob- 
served the compactsand obligations entered into on both 
sides, that no complaints of bad faith or of violence 
were ever known to have been made either on the 
part of the Indians or the Quakers—so that Voltaire, in 
alluding to the circumstance, is led to make the sarcas- 
tic remark, that this ‘Treaty was the only one ever ra- 
tified without an oath ; and the only one that was never 
violated. “ Lo! the poor Indian!” bis valor and na- 
tive virtue—his intelligence, and, above all, his fallen 
and defenceless condition, all conspire to recommend 
him to our respect and tender humanity. Statesmen 
and Rulers should ever bear in mind, that the fatal 
seeds of fraud, of force and injustice, if allowed to take 
root amidst the cemented foundations of Empires, flour- 
ish but to destroy; and by their growth weaken and 
disjoint the fabric, ‘however firmly its base may have 
been laid. The penalties that await the evil deeds of 
a vation, are not like the judgments cue to individual 
“rime, deferred to an alter reckoning :—= 


The Theo'cgue protound,® has truly taught 
‘Thaton the crimes ot nations, Heaven has brought 
lr very a € onstaying veneeanece dawns 

That not as nations mes kin’ will be known 

A the last ny detore the Eternal throne 3 

That the? the villain, the oppressor, may 

Giitcr thre bf in fortune s brightesi ray, 
Preseeved for afier vengence on the path 

Of nations He ven s: iies oF Gounais wrath, 

As go dor evil miingie in each deeds 

A temporal award to their career decreed 3 

Hence, Troy behed ber (cd-built towers ‘tail s 
Bor preowess’d Hosts, oor Heetor’s «werd avail ¢ 
Heve ts in empire sivalling the sur, 

Hee vughty cace of crime and conquest run, 


*6 Fias jeitihe name at whieh the world grew pale, 
** To point a moral, or aorp a tale,” 


* Warburton, 
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Having thus endeavoured to point out some of the 
eircumstances which have contributed to frustrate the 
attempts of our Goverament-to improve the condition 
of the Indians, we will now proceed to indicate anoth- 
er cause of the continued failure of these attempts—in the 
hope that the attention of our Rulers may be roused 
towards the subject, and that they may be induced to 
enter upon a reform of the gross and numerous abuses 
which have gradually crept into the administration of 
the Indian department. The principles of free trade 
aud unshackled industry, are certainly as applicable toa 
savage as to a civilized people ; and while therefore we 
continue to tramme! the litth commerce we have with 
the Indians, by vexatious and oppressive regulations, 
we cannot be surprised at the result daily exiivited to 
our eyes; or reasonably» wonder at the slow progress 
they make in civilization and improvement. By the 
present regulations of the Indian trade, these people 
are prohibited from dealing with any other than cer- 
tain licenced Store-Keepers, wiio derive their privilege 
from the Agent, and are under his immediate superin- 
tendance and contrel The Agent. as might be ex 
pected, is in most instances secretly counected with 
these establishments, and a sharr in their profits: 
which, as is usully the case waere an exclusive mo- 
nopoly is enjoyed, are such as to render certain of these 
Agencies the most lucrative situatious in tie gift of 
the Goverument W iat encouraginent then have the 
lndians to engage ip Agriculture, when they are thas 
not only precluded from seeking the most proiitable 
markets for their produce, but are compelled to vend it 
to those who have the power of both regulating the 
prices at which they receive it, and the terms on which 
they sell to them in return. We readily condemn the 
absurdity of the course attempted by the despotic Pa- 
cha of Egypt, who would compel his subjects to dis- 
pose of their Cotton to him at prices dictated by hisn- 
s lf, and yet seem to expect that Agriculture will flour- 
is: among the Indians under regulations that place 
tuem completely in the power of those they deal with, 
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and jeave them to the mercy of persons who are lite- 
raily licenced to defraud and impose upon them to an 
indefinite exterit, ‘The Indian is by no means igno- 
Fant of cultivation, and is sufficiently acquainted with 
the raising of corn and other prov isions, to engage at 
once in Agric ulture; and there is po doubt that he 
would wil'i: nly do so, were we only as ready on our 
part to encourage his enterprise and reward his in- 
Gusiry. In illustration of this opinion, we would call 
aite ntion to the | following facts detailed by Dr. Mitchell, 
of New-Yor Ky ‘in his Eulogium upon Mr. Jefferson, as 
@ promoter of natural and physical sejence. He states, 
that, “ great quantities of lead are extracted from the 
mines west of the Mississippi, for the supply of the 
Western States and Atlanug? region, by exportation 
through New-Orleans.” “Tt is ‘affirmed, ” he conti- 
nues, “that the working of this mineral has w rought a 
remarkable change in the habits of the Indians around 
the Prarie du Chien. As the wild animals became 
scarce, these aboriginal tribes grew poor and necessi- 
tous. But they at length discovered, that lead would 
purchase for them at the factories, blankets, vermilion, 
and other things, quite as well as furs or skins. At 
first they carried the ernde ore to the traders, but these 
men to save the trouble and expense of melting out the 
metal, refused io reteive the galena in pay ment, and 
thereby compelJed the natives to reduce it.- ‘Thus by 
a sudden and singular transition, hunters were con- 
verted into metallurgists.” 

Such facis serve to show, that if sufficient pecuniary 
inducements were held out to the Indians, they might 
easily be lod to engage in any civilized pursuit to w hich 
we might choose to direct their attention; and they 
would with more readiness adopt that of Agric ulture 
than any other-—as they are already sufficiently ac- 
quainted with its ordinary processes ; and are in the 
habit of relying upon it asa means of subsistence. It 
is in vain that we establish schools among them, ata. 
great expense, and furnish them gratis with implements 
of husbandry, when we do not by these means at all 
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promote their immediate j interests, or better enable them 
to support toeir fawilies, and supply them with the ar- 
ticles which they stand in constaut and urgent ne ed of, 
It is true, that by agriculture they could raise enough to 
subsist. upon; but. like ourselves they look to some- 
thing more than the se curing of a bare subsistence— 
aud are naturally desirous of engaging in traffic, and, of 
obtaining the means of purchasing “stronds, to! acCO, 
ammunition, ornaments and other articles in esteem 
and use among them. This they cannot do by rais- 
ing crops ata “distance from market, and which they 
are precluded from disposing of to .a fait’ advan- 
tage, as they at present are, under the existing reguia- 
tions of the Indian trade. An entire modifice ation then 
of these regulagip fe humbly think, the first step 
towards ‘bettering ondition of the’ Indians, aud 
promoting their civilization and. improvement. We 
venture to recommend the policy of throwing open this 
trade to all competitors, with this only restriction, that 
it shall be carried on within the limits of the Jndian 
territories—as, under present circumsiances; these peo- 
ple could not with safety be permitted to wander at 
liberty beyond their defined boundaries. We would 
further suggest, that the Government might- with ‘ad- 
vantage open and establish a reguiar iratlic: with them, 
in those articles or agricultural staples which it is 
proved that they can raise to the most advantage. ‘This 
might easily be done, by making arrangements for pur- 
chasing from them, for the supply of such of our mili- 
tary posts as are in the immediate neighbourhood. of 
their settlements, or within touching distance of them— 
whatever surplus provisions they “way raise—paying 
them a fair price and strictly adhering to justice aud 
punctuality in our dealings with them: We, are pere 
suaded that a saving even, to the Government might 
be effected in this way, as the Indians, if paid in hard 
money, would be induced to part with their producis 
ai a more reasonable rate, than they coulil be obtained 
for from others. Were a policy of this kimdadopted 
and steadily pursued, we are persuaded that the In- 
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dians could without difficulty be brought to abandon 
the chase and devote themselves to agriculture, and 
that the noble and magniticent philanthropy which 
our government tas al-vays displaved towards them, 
would at last be rewarded by their becoming our 
friends instead of continuing. our secret enemies—voy 
having theny as useful neignboars iastead of an op- 
probium to us, and an endlessly expensive burden up- 
On the Government. | 





THE STREAMLET. 
tt thou would’st revei in the tree-born , iow, 
That spyaks the spirit in his works abi oad, 
Go, torth in silence, where yon rivulet’s flow, 
Sends up its pebbly music, to the vod 
Of the old pines above it—they will bring 


Much sweet reflection, with " lay I * 
“My father led me there when I wa - “¢ , 
And did remark apon it, till I grote, 


Atientive—and my little, artiess tongue, 

Claim’d, from his knowledge, every thing it knew 
7] was then as small a stream, as ’tis this sworn 
And it had been thus small], ere he was born. 


He had pick’d yellow pebbles trom its bed, 
Tq fing in absent plessauncy around ; 
And wany were the times, I think he said, 
When he did o’er its narrow streamlet bound— 
Then he grew up to manhoori—then became 
Ayed—yet was this lite brook the same, ’ 


And I, a boy, am sport ng row beside 

Its green and pleasant Lorder—and | hear, 
ia As | do hearken in m. boyish pride, 
} «Murmurs of pleasant things, salute my ear » 
Inviting Hope, with sweet assurance, bears 
A warim-eyed spring to usher in the years, 


Yet, let me panse awhile—methinks, I tee!, 
As if | were a listener to the spell, 
Of ove, whose voice is power—upon me steal, 
Like mountain spirits m the bosky dell, =~ 
Ou-the benighed traveller—ted astray, 
By ankind elements, up n hie. ay 


know not why J tremble, and am still— 
There is amystery upon the ar, 
*Neath whieh my spirit quails, even as a rill 
W hen leaves disturb the sleeping waters near; 
Vv feet are sp: bebound—yet how sweet’s tue charn<— 
Tuviting, tho’ it fills me with olarm, 
. Vil. 
The ttreamlet’s ripples are faniliar sounds— 
Methinks they murmur to a mortal tithe 
And now they utter words—and silence rounds 
Vhee chanted c-cle, and my breath is gone ¢ 
hear i —fine, melosivus, sweetly clear— 
My heart receives we music, not my ear! 







































Moonlight. 


‘¢T have been when thy father droam’d of thee 
__ I shall be when thow’dreamest of thy ehild— 
Thy children shall be listeners to me, 

Whose tones so oft thy father’s feet beguil’d ; 
I am thy*gaxrdian—I have quench’d thy thirst, 
I have veeo with thy parents from the first.” 


When thon shalt be forgotten, I shall be— 
And to the race that shall succeed thee on, 
A shall repeat the tale, I tell to thee, ' 
Aud like young lovers shall they all be won 
To the eep covert of the woods, and night 
Shall be their only a light. 


@o forth, young boy, «nd pleasant be thy years— 
Forget net the sweet music whieh I bring ; 
Nor, when returning time shall dim with tears, 
Let thy now laughing eyes desert this spring ; 
7T wll be my task, howe:er care may press ae 
To bring thy worn heart back to childhood’s happier dreg4. 
Look on my waters, when thy. heart is sad— 
Lie on my banks when sorrow secks for thee 5 
My song shall bid thy heart once more be glad, 
As the yo: g day when first thou spok’st with me ; 
Mine is the stream that doth forever reJl, 
Memory’s my name, my woters feed che soul, 
I keep the hearts of men—fly to me then 
Howe’er estranged, even from thy self, thou be, 
Desert the hemes, the habitudes of men, 
And call upon my waves, and thou shalt see, 
The very face thou wearest—the sweet chime, 
And all the music of thy morning’s prime. 





MOONLIGHT. 


T dare not sleep. In such » night— 
When earth is robed in heavenly light, 
I feel that spirits take ther ‘ight, 
And, as they say, 
Are seen on mountain dell and height, 
In sportive play. 
Perchance among them I may trace, 
Some early weil remembered grace 
That brings to mi d some happy face, 
O: childhood’s hours, : 
When in some wild sec uded place, 
We sought for flow’rs. 


Ah! me, could spirits thus descend, 
And with the world they fled trom blend, 
How might the unhappy find a friend— 
However lone, 
Bhat might the shelt’rng arm extend, 
We once have known, 


There is a sprit in yon single star, 

How beautiful it shines, and with intenser giow— 

That makes more beautitul the world below, 
Iuvites me trom «far, 
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Where malice cannot frown—where envv dare nnt —-- — 
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THE DEAD LOVER. 

Avsent Honsrein was a student in the University 
of , at the period when our tale commences. He 
Was How cighteen’years of age; and had: been until hig 
sixteenth year, under the tutorship and protection of a 
fond and misjudging mother. His father had fallen 
upon the field of , and: her «son, the only ‘ heir of 
his princely dominions, was ruined with indulgence, 
After the usual preparation he was admitted into the 
University above named, where he soon had occasion 
to test the propriety of that course of education to 
which he had: been sv unwisely subjected. It will not 
be our object however to analyse the impressions of his 
mind under the new changers in his condition ; affecting 
as they must have done the whole structure of his ear ly 
‘habits and pruning’as it were, the dead branches of 
excess, into a new and fresh capacity of life. 

It was on a pleasant evening in June that a family 
patty were assembled in the gardens of D’Arlemont. 
Albert had been expected by the company, but none 
looked forward so anxiously towards his arrival as the 
lovely and amiable Anastasia D’Arlemont: This 
young lady, while she held an unlimited sway over the 
bosom of the young student, acknowledged in his grace- 
ful person and pleasant habit an equal influence. They 
had just began to feel the force of the sentiments they 
so mutu: ally entertained for each other; and their eyes 
had opened upon the strength of that attachme rity 
which was destined to prove so fatal to both. A few 
evenings before and the state of their hearts had become 
fully revealed. And this evening the desire of Anasta- 
sia to behold her love could ouly be equalled by the re- 
Ciprocity of anticipation which possessed him. She 
hal waited fone and anxiously and still he came not— 
She had betif ber dark eye along the Bowery grove he 
was accustome:! to cuter—-no lover met the c’ penetrating 
Wishes of her eye, and she was despairing of enjoying 
the iuxuries of the lovks and glances sp well understood 
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by and so dear to lovers. when a rustling in the 
neighboarting walk and a deep and hollow groan, at- 
tracted their attention—lights were brought—and in 
a stite bortering on insasity, the young, but unhappy 
Anastasia, beheld the scarcely less young form of her 
lover, bleeding before her. A stiletto still remained in 
his breast, which had penetrated to such a depth as left 
them little hopes of his recovery. He did not recover, 
bat in six hours breathed his last, exclaiming in his dy- 
jpg moments—* Beware of me, Beware of me.” The 
unhappy girl was taken. from himin a state boraer- 
ing on insensibility to her chamber, while some physi- 
cians emoloved to inspect the body found, in the course 
of six hours, the wound pertectly cicatrized and healed, 
leaving a sear of some years old in appearance. But 
li» had departed. The dagger was preserved in the 
hope of some day discovering the assassin. 

The body of the student was conveyed to the castle 
of his fathers in the country, and thus terminated the 
last of the House of Holstein. 

About a month after this event, when the tumult of 
grief had somewhat subsided in the breasts of those most 
nearly affected, Auastasia [)’Arlemont discovered be- 
neath her window the faint tones of a flute, ascending 
from a direction in which her lover used to exhibit his 
affection in his evening serenade. The same notes, 
manner, and to her greater astonishment, the very words 
he had so often repeated in the same situation. Her 
heart throbbed strangely, and she felt a sudden and unac- 
countable awe, such as she had never apprehended 
before. .[t became insupportable, and she retired to the 
room of her mother, where she remained for some time, 
until the feeling of melancholy and tear which this cir- 
cumstance had created, was removed: when she returned 
to her chamber, and the sounds were heard no more for 
that night. As she retired however afew  niglits alter, 
the same wild melancholy air fell upon her senses— 
With an increased, and if we may be permitted the ex- 
Pression, a warmer giclaucholy. Lt was irresistible— 
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she vently undid the lattice, and discovered retiring 
among the trees of the garden, a figure so nearly resem- 
bling her departed lover, that she involuntarily uttered 
hisname. A sigh was the only answer—but so mourn- 
ful and sad, that her sorrow burst forth anew. The fig- 
ure had gone, and was seen no more that evening. Ag 
the hour of midnight drew ncar, she looked forth and 
listened and hoped and trembled as the breeze rustling 
among the branches of the old trees, induced her to be- 
lieve that her visitor was near. In vain—He came 
not. Night after night for a week, did the hapless, and 
pining maiden, watch at her lattice as the midnight hour 
drew near, without his appearance. At length, when 
she began to conclude that he would not again return 
and when she had compelled herself to believe that her 
imagination had already deceived her beyond the truth, 
she heard a faint murmur of song, genile as the wing 
of departed spirit, softly ascending the breeze. It grew 
more distinet—more full—more natural and full of life 
and she deliriously called upon the name of her lover, 
In a few moments he was by her side. Fair and man- 
ly and full of life and exhilarance as in the hour of their 
meeting. She was startled—she wembled—there was 
an awe, a devotion mingling with her love, that arose 
from the belief that she was at that time in the presence 
ofthe dead. His eyes were sad and mourvful—there was 
a divinitv of wo within them, that required a mingling 
of love, pity and homage from her beart !—could she 
withhold it. _ She did not. How tender were bis 
tones. With what a voice did he assure her of his ex- 
istence. He had been restored by the skill of the fami- 
ly physician of his mother—and had left the castle of 
his pareniage against the will of his attendants, to behold 
the idol of his heart, There was a something so flat- 
tering and full of love in this indiscretion, that she could 
not blame him. She uttered no reproach, but gave hers 
self up to tenderness and joy. All he required of her 
was perfect secrecy. He wished no one to know that 
-he was in the neighbourhood of D’Arlemont and she as- 
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sented. Night after night were his: visits repeated ; and 
the joy of the lovers increased with the impatience 
with which they watched (to them) the slow progress of 
morning to night again. Their meetings were coutin- 
ued without interval every night for some moniiis, in 
the mean-while a knight of high birth and gallant: fam- 
ily, appeared at the castle of D’Arlemont. He was re- 
motely connected with the family and now sought to 
renew a former intimacy. Count Wallenburg was well 
known among the German Chivalry. Honorable, high- 
minded, generous and brave, there were but few qual- 
ities necessary to the perfection of knowledge that this 
gentleman did not possess. Was it to be wondered at 
that he should admire the fair Anastasia, or that admir- 
ing her, he should be unacceptable to her family. His 
proposals were made and by her parents, (the only ar- 
biters on the subject among the wealthy) tavorably re- 
ceived. The anguish of the maiden was excruciating— 
in vain did she urge her lover to a disclosure of the tact 
of his existence—he inflexibly reftused—assuring ber 
that she should be the bride of none other than him—on 
this promise she relied. 

Atlength, the evening appointed for the marriage arri- 
ved. ‘The company had assembled in the Chapel of the 
castle. There were aunts and uncles and cousins, and 
friends, and the whole world of triencly elements so lib- 
erally furnished by all such occasions. ‘The bride- 
groom became impatient anda messenger was sent to 
conduct the bride to the altar. Some litle while elaps- 
ed when the servant returned, informing the company 
that no answer, could be obtained from the bridal cham- 
ber, whatsoever. The bridegroom anxiously repaired 
tothe room in whicb the bride had been maktug the 
usua! preparations. It was fastened. Alter rdpeated 
efforts to obtain an answer from within, proper insirus 
ments were brought to force the dour. {it was done. 
The room was empty—and in an agony of despair the 
bridegroom, father and relatiuns sailied forth after the 
maiden. The sky became suddenly dark aud ciouded, 
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Bright and vivid flashes of lightning added to, while they 
iiamiiated the gloom ; and to all appearance a fright! 
storm . about to ensue. Sudde nly the sky bec came 
clear, the moon shone forth in purity. Nota speck 

remained to darken the firmament. Encouraged by 
this change the knight who was to have married, and 
the father “of the young maiden with their triends and 
retainers continued to proceed. A soft and gentle 
strain of melody seemed to embody itself with the winds, 
They followed the sounds until they came to a dark 
and glogmy enclosure thickly closed in with high aad 
over-arching trees, knit with fine brushwood and ‘unde T- 
growth—it was scorched and blackened. = Thy 
advanced—the music arose more full and penetra- 
ting. They followed the sound and bel: Id a putrid and 
loathsome corpse, -seamed aud blackened by the fury 
of the thunderbolt—disfigured and maimed, they re- 

cognized it as the body” of the dead Albert—there 
was an awful and horrid darkness about his eyes, wiich 
were fixed in a ghastly and hellish stare—w hile a black 
mist arose from the body—near i it was a hand and arm 
which the hapless father recognized as his daughter’s— 
the fiend had triumphed in the garb of the early lover 
and the unhappy maiden was thus deceived into dts- 
honor and desis uction, 


HFAD-ACHE 
Watch by me, love — forgive me if 1 bring 

The biush into your che ek, by my rude praise, 

But when you are about me, and your hand 

Pus back my hair «nd chates my throbbing brow—, 

Wher ia my chamber, like a visitant 

O! merev, sent from he: «veu, to soothe away 

Vise har: sh severities of punish ent 5 

ve often thought your gentle sex were sent, 

As ministers at kindness, dewn to man— 

¥e have such wisning, soot! ung ways about ye. 


This head, although it aches most painfully, 
Is tull of ple: sure to mic—for it brings 
Your hand, to soothe its pulses mad’niag p'av 5— 
Now, ‘hat will do—and now your lips, my luves=« 
—1 wish this ache would come agun morrow, 
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‘SHE CRIMINAL, FROM THE GE!.MAN OP SCHILLER. 

Ix the whole history of man, no chapter is more in- 
structive to the heart and mind, tian the annals of er- 
ror. With every great crime there is co-operating a 
proportionally great power. If the seeret sports of de- 
sire are easily revealed by the feebler light of con:- 
mou emotions, they become the more prominent, enor- 
mous and turbulent, in the siate of powerful passion. 
The more refined Anthropologist who knows how 
much we may properly reckon upon the mechanism 
of the common power of volition, and how far it may 
be permitted to draw analogical conclusions, will readily 
transter from historv some experience to. his psychology, 
aud turn itto the advantage of moral life. ‘The human 
heart is something so uniform, yet so irregular, that one 
aud the same passion cau plav ina thousand forms—can 
produce a thousand contradictory phenomena, other- 
wise mixed, and a thousand dissimilar characters, may 
be spun from the same inclination, notwithstanding the 
man in question may least of all presume that any such 
relation exists. Siould a Linnzeus arise for the hu- 
man race, as the former did for the empires of nature, 
who might class according to instincts, how much 
should we be surprised to find some iudividual, whose 
vices are now suppressed in the coutracted sphere of 
civil life, in one and the same class with the monster 
Borgia 

Considered in this view, there is much to object to 
in the common management of history ; and: here I 
presume lies the reasou why its study has always re- 
mained so fruitless for the purposes of civil life. “There 
exists between the violent temper of the actor and the 
qitiet disposition of the reader to whom this emotion is 
exibited, so great a contrast, so large au interval, that 
it is difficult, aye, impossible for the latter even to pre-_ 
sume any harmony. There remains a long space be- 
tween the historical subject and the reader, which des- 
troys all possibility of comparison or application, and 
Instead of arousing a salu:ary horror to warn’ the se- 
curity of innocence, ouly excites a transient feeling of 
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astonishment. We consider the wretch, though a man 
like ourselves, while committing the crime, and when 
suifering for it, as some creature of a strange kind, 
wiose blood circulates diffe ‘rently from our own, and 
whose will obeys other rules than ours; we are but lit- 
tle excited by bis fate, for emotion is founded only on 
a confused knowledge of similar danger, and we are 
too far remote even to dream of any similarity. The 
instruction is lost with the reference; and history in- 
stead of being a school of improvement, must be sa- 
tisfied with the paltry merit of gratifying an idle curi- 
osity. Should we acquire more, and desire to attain 
our great purpose, we must necessarily choose between 
these two methods—evther the reader must becume as 
warm as the heru, or the hero as cold as the reader. 

1 know that some of the best historiographers have 
chosen the former method, and seduced the hearts of 
their readers by their charming elocution. But thie 
manner is an usurpation of the author, and offends.the 
republican liberty of the reader, who is entitled to keep 
his court alone ; it is in the mean time a violation of a 
limited right, for this method belongs exclusively and 
peculiarly to the speaker and poet, for the historiographer 
is only the latter. The hero must become as cold.as 
the reader, or what is the same, he must become ac- 
quainted with him before he acts ; he must see him not 
only performing, but thinking his exploits. » His 
thoughts concern us more than his actions, and the 
sources of those thoughts more than the effeets of those 
actions. ~We examine the foundation of Vesuvius to 
explain the origin of its explosion—-why do we pay 
Jess attention to moral, than physical phenomena? Why: 
do we not'reflect in the sane degree upon the nature 
and situation of tie circumstances which surrounded 
such a man, until the gathered tinder of his soul caught 
fire? ‘The fanatic who is pleased with miracles is ever 
charmed by the unirequency and adventuresomeness 
of such an appearance—the friend of truth seeks a 
mother for these lost children. He seeks her as ihe 
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prime cause in the unchangeable structure of the ha- 
man soul, and.in the changéable ‘lights which deter- 
mined them from without, and no doubt he finds her 
in both. He is no more surprized to see in the same 
bed the poisonous hemlock thrive, where salutary herbs 
are blooming, than to find together in one cr adle wise 
dom and folly, virtue and vice. Although | put to this 
account none of the advantages which psychology 
could draw from such a management of history, still 
it has even therefore the advantage of destroying the 
cruel scoru and the proud safety with which untempt- 
ed, upright virtue asually looks down upon fallen moe 
rals; of extending the ‘gracious spirit of tolerance, 
without which no deserter returns, no reconciliation 
between the law and its offender exists, no infected 
member of society can be saved from entire pollution. 
Had the delinquent of whom | am going to_spHak, 
any right to appeal to that spirit of tolerance? Was 
he not in fact hopelessly lost to the body of the state 7 
1 will not anticipate the sentence of the reader. Our 
tenderness is of no more use to him, for he died by the 
hand of the exeeutioner—but the analysis of his vices 
instructs humanity, and—possibly, even Justice herself? 
Curistian Wow was the son of an iankeeper in ° 
a country town—the name of which must be concealed 
for reasons which will be hereafter manifest. He assis- 
ted his mother, his father being dead, until his twentieth 
year m managing the house. ‘The business of the Inn 
was small, and Wolf had many idle hours... He was 
even while at school known as a vicious boy. Girls of 
ripe years complained of his impudence, and the idle 
mischievous boys of the little town did homage to nis 
inventive mind. Nature seemed to have neglected the e: 
formation of his body. A small insignificant) figure, 
curled hair of an unpleasant blackness, a flat nose, and 
a swollen upper lip that had been sadly deformed by a 
kick from a horse, gave a disgusting expression to his 
appearance, at the very sight of w hich women recoiled 
With irighi, while ie aflordea bis comrades abundant 
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provision for their wit and ridicule. He endeavoured 
to obtain by obstinate force whatever was refused him ; 
he proposed by his actions to please because his fizure 
displeased. He was sensual and persuaded himself 
that he loved. ‘The girl whom he chose ill treated him, 
and he bad cause to fear that his rival would be more 
successful ; but the girl was poor and he thought that a 
mPa which remained closed to his protestations migut 
perhaps be open to his. presents; bat he was himself 
opor ssed by indigence, and the vain ‘attempt to give 
value to his exter ior, swallowed the little he had acquired 
by badly ntanaging his household “affairs. Too lazy 
and too ignorant to Paprove his unsettled economy by 
speculation ; too proud and too feeble to exchange the 
state of being of a master for that of a peasant, and 
to renowee his idolized liberty—he saw for his subsis- 
tence but one expedient—what thousands before and 
after him with better success have attempted—the ex- 
pedient was, “ to steal honestly.” His native town bor- 
dered on the forest of a noble lord—he became a poa- 
cher upon these estates for any thing that came in bis 
way; and the income of his robbery was faithfully | 
given into the hands of his sweetheart. 

Among the lovers of Annette, was Robert, the fores- 
ter’s servant in hunting. He remarked very soon the 
advantage which the libs vality of his rival gained over 
him, and he examine d enviously into the sources of 
this prosperity. Fe was more frequently at the sign of the 
“sun” His iadkien eve, sharpened by jealousy and 
envy, discovered from what source this money was de- 
rived. Not long before, a strict edict had been pub- 
lished against poachers, which condemned the violator 
to the house of correction. Robert was indefatigable 
in stealing upon the secret walks of his enemy ; at last 
he succeeded iu taking the imprudent vouth in the very 
act. Wolf was imprisoned, and with difficulty suc- 
ceeded by sacrificing all his little fortune, 1 in commuting 
the adjudged punisament to a ine. 
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Robert triumphed—his rival was beaten from the 
field, and Aanette’s favour for the beggar was lost. 
Wolf knew his enemy, and this enemy was the hap- 
py possessor of Annette. A pressing feeling of indi- 
gence associated itself with offended pride ; need and 
jealousy united, stormed upon his sensibility ; hunger 


chased him into the wide world; revenge and passion- 


chained him to the spot. He became a second time a 
poacher ; and a second time Robert’s vigilance detee- 
tel him. Now he felt the rigor of the law, for he 
had nothing more to give. ‘The year of correction 
had terminated ; his passion had grown by confinement, 
and his malice increased under misfortune. Scarcely 
had he obtained his liberty when he hastened to his 
native place. He appeared—his Annette fled from 
him. Urgent need at last conquered his pride and de- 
bility, and he offered himself to the rich people of the 
lace willingly, to serve for daily pay. ‘The peasant 
shrugged his shoulders at the sight of the weak tender- 
ling ; the compact construction of his strong competi- 
tor supplanted him with his patron. One post was yet 
vieant, the last resort of an honest reputation—he sued 
for the place of herdsman of the small town, but the 
peasant was not willing to confide his herds to a villain. 
Disappointed in his projects, rejected by all, he became 
for the third time a poacher, and a third time he had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of his vigilant en- 
eny. The double relapse aggravated his guilt. The 
judges looked into the code, but not to the disposition 
of mind of the criminal. The mandate against 
the poachers required a solemn and exemplary. satis- 
faction, and Wolf was condemned to work three years 
in the fortress, branded with a gibbet upon his back. 
This period also passed away, and he went from the 
fortress—but other than when he went thither. Here 
begins a new era in his life, let us hear himself, as he af- 
terwards confessed before the clergyman and the court. 
“entered the fortress”, said he, ‘ as a transgressor, 
and quitted it as a vagrant. I had yet something in the 
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world that was dear to me, and my pride withered un- 
der the shame. When carried to the fortress | was con- 
fined with twenty three other prisoners, of whom, two 
were murderers, and all the rest notorious thieves. 
Thev reviled me when I spoke of God, and urged me 
to utter infamous blasphemies against him. They sung 
to me obscene songs, to which, lewd as I was, | would 
not listen without diseust and horror ; and their actions 
offended even my modestv. No day passed without 
some baseness being committed, or some schemes con- 
trived. In the beginning, I avoided, and concealed 
myself from them as much as possible ; but | wanted a 
companion, and my warders refused me even my dog. 
The labour was hard and painful, my body sickh ; 
I wanted assistance, and to tell the truth, | wanted com- 
passion, and for that | was obliged to barter the last rem- 
nant ofmy conscience. | at last became accustomed to 
the most abominable scenes, and in the last quarter, I 
even, surpassed my companions. From this time | pan- 
ted fer the day of my liberation, as for my revenge. | 
was offended with all mankind, for they were all better 
and happier than [. I considered myself deprived of 
my natural rights, and a sacrifice to the laws. | rubbed 
niy fetters and gnashed my teeth when the sun rose 
from behind the mountain upon which my fortress was 
situated; a wide prospect is a double hell for a prisoner. 
The free winds that whistled through the air holes of 
my tower, and the swallow that sat down upon the iron 
bars of my prison, mocked me with their liberty, and 
rendered my confinement the more horrible. At that 
time | vowed irreconcilable hatred to all that resem- 
bled man, and | faithfully kept my vow. My first 
thought when [ received my freedom, was my native 
town. As little as T hoped to find there my future subs 
sistance, just somuch cid I there expect to gratify my 
hunger for revenge. My heart beat wilder, when ate 
distance the chureh-tower appeared through the grove. 
It was no more the sincere comfort which | experienced 
returning from my first pilgrimage. The remembr- 
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ance of all the persecutions that I there endured, were 
suddenly awakened from a horrible slumber; all 
wounds again bled, all scars were opened ; | redoubled 
my steps, for it joyed me to put my enemies in fright 
by my appearance, and | now thirsted for new bumil- 
jation, as I formally trembled at it. The bells rung to 
vespers when L stood inthe market place. The peo- 
ple crowded to church. ‘They kaew me instantly ; every 
one who met me started back with horror. I was 
always fond of children and it involuntarily overpow- 
ered me when I offered a cent to a boy who was jump- 
ing by me. He looked at mea moment, and threw 
the money in my face. Had my blood been a little 
more quiet, 1 should have remembered, that the long 
beard which | carried with me disfigured my features ; 
but the wickedness of my heart dad infected my rea- 
son. Tears which 1 never shed before, bedewed my 
cheeks. The boy doesnot know me, nor whence | 
came, said | to myself—and yet he avoids meas some 
filthy animal. Av | somewiere marked on the fore- 
head, or do] no more resemble humanity, as | feel that 
Tcan no more love a humana fori. ‘The treatment of 
this boy gave me more pati tian the three years Unpris 
Soment. | sat down on a tree opposite the church; 
what | wished, | do not know; but I yet remember that 
J arose with indignation when pone of ali my pass- 
ing acquaintances vouchsaled me a salutation. ta an- 
ger, Left my station for an lon; turning the corner of 
a street, | met Annette —* landlord of the sun”-—cried 
abe atoud—and made a motion to embrace, “are you 
azain here dear ‘sun!’ Heaven be thauked that you have 
r turned again !’—IHLerapparel bespoke misery ; a loath- 
gime sicku:ss was manifest in her face; her , 2ppear- 
ance announced the most reprobate of the! class to 
which she had degraded herself. 1 soon guessed her 
history. Some Dragoons whom | jast met made me 
conjecture, that a garrison was quartered in this town. 

‘A soldier’s wench’—said l—and turned my back. 
Npon her. Jt was soute coifort for me, to see one creas: 
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ture yet below me among the living. I never loved 
her. My mother was dead. My creditors had paid 
thi mselves with my property. | had neither friends 
nor home. All men fled me as infectious; but ] had 
long ceased to feel shame. Formerly | withdrew miy- 
Ssiffrom the sight of men, because contempt was intol, 
ercble to me; now | obtruded myself, savagely upon 
them. I felt comfortable because I had nothing more 
to lose, and little to fear. I no longer wished for good 
qualities, because men looked for none in me. The 
whole world was before me. I might, perhaps, have 
passed in a foreign province for an honest man, but | 
had lost all courage, even to appear so. Despair and 
shame at last pressed upon me this course of thinking. 
The expedient that remained for me was, to learn to live 
without honor. Had my vanity and pride survived to 
witness my abasement, | must have killed myself. What 
course [should resolve upon, was yet unknown to me, 
1 wished to do evil—so much | darkly remember. [| 
wished to deserve my fate; the laws thought I, are ben- 
efits for the world ; therefore I resolved to violate them. 
formerly, Lhad sinned from necessity and fickleness ; 
now, | did it for my pleasure. The first, was, that I 
continued poaching. Hunting by degrees became a 
ruling passion ; besides, | wanted to live. But this was 
not the only thing; it pleased me to scorn the princely 
idiot, and to injure my liege by all the means in my 
power. To be seized, { no longer feared, | had now a 
ball ready for my pursuer, and L felt that my aim would 
not fail. [killed all the game I met; part L turned into 
cash on the frontiers, the rest L leftto rot. T lived spar- 
ingly, that T might afford only the expence of powder 
aud shot. 

This way of life { Ied for some time. I had one 
merning fatigued myself by running through the wood 
in pursuit of a stag for two hours in vain, and already 
bec an to give up my prey, when | discovered it sud- 
derly within shooting distance. 1 was about to dis- 
charge, when 1 was startled at the sight of a hat which 





lay a few steps before me on. the ground. | looked 
more closely and beheld the- hunter "Robert, who. froin 
behind the trunk of an oak was aiming at the deer I 
was preparing to shoot. At this sight a deadly 
coldness passed through my’ bones. This was he, 
whom of living beings 1 hated the most ; and this man 
was within the reach of my gun. At this moment I 
felt as if the world was within the reach of my ven- 
grance, and the hatred of my whole life concentrated 
in the single finger-point with which I might make the 
discharge. An invisible dread{ul hand waved over me; 
the index of my fate pointed irrevocably upon the black 
moment. My arms trembled, allowing to my gun the 
horrible choice—my teeth chattered as with an ague, 
aad the breath stopped almost suffocating in my lungs. 
‘The barrel of my gun balanced for a moment between 
the man and the stag—oue moment—and yet one— 
revenge and conscience wrestled capriciously, but re- 
veuge triumphed, and the hunter lay dead on the 
ground. My weapon fell with the shot—* murderer” 
{stammered. The forest was still as a church-yard. 
I plainly heard that I said * murderer.” 1 stood speech- 
less before the corpse; at length a loud laughter gave 
me free breath. * Will you ‘keep a close mouth how, 
good friend °” said I, and boldly approached, turning 
in the mean time his face outward. 'The eyes stood 
wide open. I began to feel very strangely. Un- 
til now I was wicked on account of my shame ; now 
something had happened for which | had not yet done 
expiation. One hour before, | believe no body would 
have persuaded me, that there was any thing worse 
than myself under heaven ; now | began to feel that ¥ 
was one hour before even enviable. Divine judgment 
did not come ihto my mind. I had only a confused 
recollection of the halter and sword, and the execution 
of an infanticide which I saw whena boy. There was 
something particularly dreadful for me in my thoughts 
that my life must be from this time forfeited. | do not 
remember any more. | wished svon after that he were 
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alive: T endeavoured to recollect all. the evil which 
the deceased had caused me in life, but strange—my 
memory was extinct. [| could call forth nothing of ail 
that which had pit me a quarter of an hour belure j i- 
to such a rage. T could not conceive, how | came io 
commit the crime. While | was yet lingermg by the 
corpse, the rattle of wagens passing through the road 
restored me to my senses. Jt was sear cely a quarter 
of a wile from the main road where the deed happen- 
ed. | had to think on my safety. I wandered deeper 
into the forest ; but recollecting that Robert formerly 
possessed a watch: and | wanted money to reach the 
frontiers, and still T wanted courage to return to the 
spot where the body was lying. i thought on the de- 
vil and othe omnipresence of God—TI was alarmed. 
*¥ collected all my couraze, and resolved to make head 
against all hell, and returned to the place. I found 
what I expected, and in a green purse a little more than 
a dollar in cash. While taking these # suddenly stop- 
ped and meditated. It was no {it of shame, gor any 
fear of augmenting my crime by the plunder, bura 

feeling of scorn that caused me to throw away the watch 
and retain only the half of the money. L wished to 
be taken for a personal enemy of the deccased—not 
his robber. Lnow fled to the interior of the forest. 
I knew that the wood extended nortawardly four Ger- 
man miles, and its border was tlicre contiguous to the 
country. Tran on until late dinuer dine. ‘Lhe speed 
of my flight had dissipated my remorse, but it returned 
when my strength became more and more exhausted. 
A thousand figures passed before uae, and tortured me 
like sharp knives thrust into my breast. [bad ouly a 

horrible choice between a life full of cisquiet, fear of 
death, and suicide. Thad no courage to wauder from 
the world by suicide; yet shrank from the thought of 
living longer. Thus falte ring bewween tie certain tor-. 
ments of ‘Tite, and the uneertain horrors of eternity, 
equally unable to live or to die, I passed the sixth 
hour of my figiit—an hour abundantly erowded with 
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torments, such as no living*man can relate. While 
occupied with myself, my hat gradually slipped over 
my face, as if this could have rendered me unknown 
to the eye of nature; 1 had continued my way through 
a narrow foot-path, which led me into, the darkest 
thicket, when suddenly a rough voice before bade.me 
“hold!” The voice was near, my distraction and the 
situation of my hat had prevented me from leoking 
around. I looked up and saw approaching a man who 
bore a large knotty club. . The figure was gigantic— ° 
at least my first perplexity made me believe so; 
and the colour of bis skin was of a yellow blackness, 
from which horridly glared the white of his squin- 
ting eyes. He had instead of a girth, a thick rope 
twisted about a yellow woollen coat in which was 
stuck a broad butcher knife and pistol. The cal! was 
repeated, and a strong arm clenched me fast. The 
sight of an. honest man would have exeited horror, 
but the look of a -villain gave me courage. In my 
present situation [ had every reason to fear. the for4 
mer but none to tremble at the sight of the latter. 


(To be continued.) . 










THE SPRING. 

Phe Spring hath many garments: 
And puts her colours on ; 

And pearls of dewy Morning 
She brings to meet the Sun— 

And, deck’d with many flowers, 

She dances with the Hours, 7 






How soon the dance is over— 
How soon the day is done— 
And worn with weary sadness, 
Slow sinks the ev’ning sun ; 
One parting glence he gives her, . 
And all his wealth he leaves her. MARY. 
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ANALOGY BETWEEN PORTRY AND PAINTING. 
(Part the First.) 

THe opinion has been more than once expressed, 
both by writers and artists, and appears still to main- 
tain its ground, that painting is entitled to higher hon- | 
ours than its sister art of poetry; and that, however men 
mav deceive themselves, or be led astray by false asso- 
ciations, a fine painting will affect more, and appeal 
more universally to the sensibilities of the mind, than a 
fine poem.* * That the associations awakened in the im- 
agination, and the impressions made upon the heart by 
the exhibitions of the canvass, are of a less vivid and af- 
fecting Kind than those which are brought into play by 
the pages of the poet, is a position which, after all, it 
will be difficult to confute. For the difference in the 
degree and nature of these emotions, we shall attempt 
thus to account. Painting, from being, in-the strictest 
sense of the word, an art, necessarily ‘adheres to rule; 
while poetry, which may as strictly be said to be a feel- 
ing, vields to the guidance of natural impulses. “The 
former presents an optical fairv land to delight the sense, 
the latter portrays a living image, upon whose linea- 
ments the beart dwells with an intense, and never to- 
he-exhausted feeling. The eye of the genius of pain- 
ting mav be radiant with the light of “ thoughts that 
breathe,” but the lips of the muse of poetry glow with 
the. utterance of “ words that burn.” The pencil deals 
in contrasts of light and shade, the magic of hues, and 
the grace of repose ; the pen speaks a language whose 
direct a peal isto the heart—its breath is passion, and 
its words are fire. The operations of painting, like 
® oe an elaborate argument in support of this opinion, see ** Rhymes on Art, “ 
bv M.A. Shee. Nov only painting has been ranked above poetry, but music is cone 
si'ered, qt a late writer, ( Edinourgh Review oo Alison’s Essay on Taste,) as exe 
ercising a far mare » owerful effect upor the mind, from the ciredmstance of its bee 
ing more vague and indeterminate than poetry. It is instrumental music of which 
the writer speaks, which, he says, is distinguished from poetry by its ‘* vagueness 
and uncertainty,” his, however, is claiming no superior:ty for instrumental musi¢ 
over poetry. It is this very circumstance of poetry being more “fixed, limited and 
pree'se,” which establishes its supe riority over music of all kind. The ‘most beauti- 


tul air, in voenl music, taken apar' from the words, is caleulated to make about as 
sasting an impression as a beantifal face devoid of meaning. 
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those of medicine, are predicated, in a great measure, 
alike upon hypothesis and precedent—with this diffi rs 
ence, which is an advantage, that they have more of 
positive rule to cvide themselves by than the latter. 
The painter mav have an eve for the beauties of na- 
ture, the poet must have a mind for the mysteries of 
mao. When compared, the former mav be said to be 
all eye-—the latter all mind. The one embodies obser- 
vation, the experience of the senses—the other draws 
from internal resourses, the experience of the intellect. 

Garrick studied the faces, Sharkspeare the hearts of 
men. ‘Phe one was a physical, the other a moral pain- 
ter. “Phere is, perhaps, a closer affinity, or consanguin- 
iiv, between the histrionic art and that of painting, that 
there is between poetry and the latter. ‘The actor and 
the painter affect us alike through the medium of the 
senses, Whereas the poet addresses his high and impas- 
sioned languaye to the immediate atiectious of the soul. 

Admitting, for a moment, that the object of the poct 
and the painter be the same, vet if it be made to ap- 
pear that the means employed by the latter in the ate 
tainment of this end, are different from those made use 
of by the former, the question then follows, which of 
the two kinds of age ney re quires the iost positive tale 
ent, or do they both demand the same degree and spes 
cies of jtetleetual power | ? The means made use of hy 
th: poet and the painter are different, Supposing th: ir 
end to be one and the same. Like the opperative sure 
g on. described by Colsus, the paiuter * iaust not be too 
oid, his hand must not shake, he niust be ambidexter, 
aod his sight must be clear and peu trating. ” Many 
av the extrinsic praces of the peipier’s Cahvass, while 
those of the poet's page are exclusively retle cte d irom 
ti:mind. Ve rsification, which may be termed! the cole 
owing of poeiry, and ts One of iis crileria, is yet but a 
tone of the complicated harmony of the poet’s soul ; his 
More genuine contrasi of light and shade, consists in the 
beauty of his thoughts—his illustrations, which fre quent. 
ly exhaust both mare aud art—aud his een 
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which are usnally blended with those presentiments of 
the furure, and that “ longing after immortality,” which 
“mpart to poetry a peculiar influence over “ oe of our 
most prevalent dispositions.” as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remarks, “ anxiety for the future.”* The appeals of 
. the painter are, perhaps, more universal than those of 
the poet—that is, there are ten capable of relishing the 
excellencies of an execution in painting, to one who ig 
qualified to judge of the merits, or susceptible to the 
beanties of a fine poem. ‘The charms of the latter may 
be said to be latent, and require therefore to be elici- 
ted, while the glaring adornments of the former obtrude 
themselves, as it were, upon the senses. The rose, 
whieh mav be regarded as one of the inspirations of 
the muse, is, at the same time, the emblem of secrecy; 
and the veins of the modest violet are far more exquisitely 
wrought than the broad and waving outlines of the un- 
blushing sun-flower. Most persons have an eye for the 
beautiful colours of the rainbow, while there are few 
perhans. who could relish a deserption of them in poe- 
trv: and the canvass is but a reflection of the features 
and calouring of nature. The * winged words” of the 
poet place an image more vividly before the fancy, and 
appeal more immediately and forcibly to the feelings, 
than the silent eloquence of the painter’s tablet. In 
the latier, more is left to be wndestood than is necessary 
to aid the ardent operations of the imagintion ; and the 
fact, that even the most masterly executions of the pen- 
cil do not strike home to the sympathies with that force 
and intensity with which they are wrung by the inspi- 
rations of the pen—proves, we think, that. the op- 
perations of the latter are the energies of a_ principle 
more deeply seated in the soul of the poet than the pain- 
ter, mor® gloriously wrought, and forcibly costituted @ 
priori ; and, consequently, that the agencies of this pri- 
* This wise and enlightened artist, in his Fighth Discourse. delivered at the Royal 
Academy, himself admits, that ‘* poetry having a more extensive power than paine 
tiny exerts ite influence over al) the passions ; and among these may be reckoned one 
of our most prevalen: 'spasitions— ar xiety for the futur+.” The superiority of pee 


etry over pouting is proved from this vers power it posseses, “ of leading the ming 
by degrees to take an interest in any subject,” 
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mum mobile are of a corresponding vigor—as a power- 
ful cause is usually followed by a powerful effect. If 
then the means made use of by the painter, be of a less 
energetic kind, and, indeed, almost the reverse of those 
employed by the poet, the second question naturally 
arises, in the wielding of which of these two agencies is 
most intellectual power required? ‘To this it may be 
answered, that, inasmuch as the poet addresses himself 
tothe might and majesty, the beauty and tenderness of 
powers and affections totally independent for their grat- 
ification upon any external stimulating impulses, ,and 
imperiously requiring the nicest, and, at the same time, 
the most effective ministration—powers and affections 
which disdain the fostering of common nutrition, and 
which, unlike other existences, thrive aud expand best 
either beneath the external lava of the heart’s summer, 
or the avalanche of its winter solstice—inasmuch as the 
spirit of the poet is compelled, like the dervise in the 
Arabia Tale, to unde rgoa human metempsy chosis, in- 
fusing, like the .all-animating principle of nature, his 
own essence into his own creations—inasmuch as he ts 
required to be a proficient in the moral anatomy of the 
human frame, and by a new and more subile aichyiny 
than philosophy can boast of, to transiuse his very being 
into the elements around him, until he become aportion 
of that from which he gathers his sunshine and his 
storm—inasmuch, in short, as he is leftno medium be- 
tween the highest attainments and the most deplorable 
failures, - insomuch, we apprehend, is the task devolving 
upon his powers one which demands the most consum- 
mate energy, and insomuch, perhaps, does the star of 
his genius claim the ascendant in the heaven of intellect, 
Now what, let us ask, are the responsibilities devolvin 

upon the painter? {Is he not held answerable, almost 
exclusivelv, to the senses; and is he uot usually 
indebted for his resources to the pages of the poet, 

the historian, or of nature? In either of these cases, 
organic perception and retention seem alone to be re=. 
quired ; whereas the opperations of the poet have no ac- 
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count to settle with the senses—at least, comparitively 
none. ti cannot be said of the latter, as literally as of 
the musical eomposer—a Handel, a Purcel, or a Rizzio, 
that he has * an ear” for music, not even in releveace to 
the rhvthmus or measere of his verse—his melody 
flows from a source within himself, 

\nd here we would distinguish between the mind of 
the poet and the painter, by adopting Blair’s very just 
discrimination between the powers of different minds, 
which will be found to coincide with that drawn by 
Reynolds, in speaking of the powers of the poet and 
the ‘painter. “The xeellence of the latter he terms 
“the genius of mechanical performance,” as distin- 
guished from that talent, or those powers which belong 
to general education 5 and which seem properly to con- 
stitute that faculty, which, abstractedly, we call genius. 
‘Those energies which are strictly generalised under 
this term, are, perhaps, of a more enlarged and vigo- 
rous mature, than those powers which are particular, 
and * appropriated,” as the artist above quoted re- 
marks, “to a particular trade, distinguished from all 
other trades.” "This definition of the term genius, ab- 
stracted!y considered, agrees with that given by John- 
son, who explains tf to mean, “a mind of enlarged 
gencral powers, accidentally turned to some particular 
pursnit.” Now, painting, music, statuary, and arcli- 
tecture (eloquence we omit, as being more allied to 
poetry than any of the arts—eloquence, like poetry, 
being altogether intellectual.) are, we think, decidcd 
callings—departare nts in which, by unre mitting asst 
duity, a man may excel, while not all the study in the 
world—of a whole life—can ever forma poetw — Pociry 
is not a calling, but an inspiration; and here we say, 
however paradoxical it may sound, that although pain- 
ting may be considered as an original vocation, yet, at 
the same time, it cavnot be said of him who mav excel 
in this province of art, that be was“ nascilur pictor,” 
as it is said of the port, “ nascitur poeta.” We explain 
Ourselves lius Tiere are biaily iustances on record 
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to prove that a maw’s mind has been determined to 
some particular pursait by some particular accident, 
but not by any of those mpussive accidents, if we may 
be allowed the expre: sion, which we understand Jobn- 
son to allude to. The reading of a poem never yet 
made a poet, but the sight of a painting has made pain- 
ters, as the exhibition of the stage has made actors. 
These latter causes may be termed accidental, it is true, 
but they are, at the same time, fraught with the most 
active agency ; and when Johnson speaks of genius, 
“turning its powers accidentally to some particular 
pursuit, * the accident in every such case, has been 
given birth to in the freedom of choice—while at the 
same time, the natural impulse of the mind has pre- 
ponderated, and Icd its faculties almost imperceptibly 
into the channel through which the streams of intellect 
were designed to flow. So nearly allied to poetry has 
painting been considered, by almost every writer who 
has touched upon the subject; that the author of The 
Literary Hours, among others, goes so far as to assert, 
that the critic who is susceptible to the beauties of the 
one, never fails in evincing a taste for the otuer—and 
in this opinion Dr. Hayley appears to coincide. “ He,” 
says Drake, “ who can potot out the beauties of Shukse 
esre, Will seldom (he might as well have said never) 
e found wanting when called upon to ascertain the 
merits of Michael Anvel..” This is a most unfortus 
nate assumption. Certain it is, that the position will 
not admit of being reversed—that he who is capable 
of judging af the merits of Angelo, will be found qual- 
ified to pass sentence upon Suakspeare. ‘The above 
writers appear to shelter theamsclves under tue authori- 
ty of Horace, who in the 9th line of nis Art of Poetry, 
(which Scaliger truly remarks, is “ ars sine | arte”)— 
says, “ Pictoribus aique poctis, quilibet audendt seme 
per fecit zequa potestas.”— Kxperience and observation, 
however, both contra:lict the assertion of the poet aud 
essayists ; and we do uot think it will be controverted 
hat, whore there are ten who will adwire the Slaks- 
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peare Gallery, there are scarcely two who will relish 
the Shakspeare Library. “Facts are stubborn things, 
aud outweigh a thousand gratuitous assumptions. Tne 
third and last question, whether the exd proposed by 
the poet and the painter be the same, may be answer. 
ed, we think, as briefly in the negative as the first— 
the stale abstrac'ion, that the end of the Fine Arts ig 
to please, is unworthy of comment. ‘The painter by 
presenting an assemblage of colours variously con- 


trasted, to the eye will attract and fascinate that or-. 


gan, which deli; ghts in the magic of hues; but the ob- 
ject of the poet is one which cannot be attained through 
the instrumentality of any thing extérnal—his ain is, 
by warming and animating our human sympathies, to 
awaken the enc rgies of thought and feeling —the whole 
moral and intellectual being. This is what the painter, 
with all his art, cannot effect; ; for, a mere dumb show, 

a mere grouping of motionless images—a mere index 
of thought, pointing to the general text of the human 
mind—in a word, a work edone at one- blow, where 
curiosity receives at once all the satisfaction it can ever 
have”*—a performance of this kind, we do contend, 

can produce but little of that ge eilect, which may 
be said to characterise poetry. [ven in epic painting, 

the most dignified de partment of the art, what thore ig 
achieved beyoad a striet Conformity to fact, as it may 
be related, a happy grouping of the images of the can- 
vass, the felicities of manual execution, “and a tastctul 
blending of the colours of the prisen? . ‘True, it may 
be retorted upon us, but all this requires talent; ‘We 
think we have shown, however, that this talent is, 
neither in kind nor degree, correspondent or commen- 
gurate with those powers W hich are necessary in the 
production of a fine poem. ‘Tue worid of the painter 
is but a reflection or transfusion of tat of the poet, or 
of universal nature, as presented alike im the pages of 
the historian, and as copied trom ber own tresh and 
Jiving Lneaments, Lf the paiuter succeed in giving @& 


® oernolds, Dis. VU. 
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true transcript from the tablet before him, or irom ac- 
tual observation; if he hit that happy effect in his re- 
resentations, w hich is immediately felt and acknows. 
Aah and without which the canvass cannot be said 
to breathe; if he give a finish to manual execution, and 
if he preser ve those “traits of truth” ia expression, 
which constitute the magic of his creations, and ihe 
secret spell which binds the heart in momentary fasci- 
nation, if he succeed in the attainment of these ends, 
he has done all that is required or expected of him— 
all of which he is capable, We admit the talent, but 
the excitement of the first moment soon dies away, and 
the heart which was held in transient bondage, upon 
regaining its freedom, forgets the memor vy of its chains. 
The very reverse of all this, with regard both to origi- 
nal design and after eflect, is produced by the inspira- 
tions of the pen: gnd itis not unworthy of remark, 
that the powers necessary to excellence in the seve rad 
departments of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
have been found united in one and the same mind. 
This was the case in the instance of Michael Angelo; 
who was a more than a tolerable poet.*  Raffaelt was 
likewise an excellent architect ; bis genius is as conspi- 
cuously displayed in the church of St. Peter’s as in the 
Cartoons ; but we are not presented with any name; 
in the literary annals of any country, of distinguish- 
ed repute in the different provinces of poetry (epic) 
novel writing, and the drama. The sonnets of Shaks- 
peare, with one or two exceptions, are very insipid, 
not comparable to those of Petrach, who did not possess 
one-half, or barely one-half his genius. ‘The mind of 
Milton was not imbued with that passion which seems 
essential to success inthe drama; while Otway, who 
is second only to Shakspeare himself as a dramatic wri- 
ter, failed in attempting one or two kinds of poetry in 
which Milton succeeded. ‘To come down to the pre-- 
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* Of this at least, we feel certs ‘in—that the painter would have given us a better 
Tale ot Paraquay, dian we have been tavonred with by Dr. Southey ; and nothug 
go bad as the Theodrié of Mr Campbet!. 
* Sir dosbus Reynolds spells the name as aborey 
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sent day, we have an illustrious instance in the per- 
son of the late Lord Byron, of what we imagine to 
be the original adaptation of certain themes to the 
literary mind, and the original bias of the imaginative 
faculty in favour of a particular species of poetical 
composition. Lord Byron was the first poet of his 
age, in the general acceptation of the term—but he was 
no dramatic writer. There is a great deal of fine poe- 
trv in his tragedies—how could it have been otherwise ? 
but so is there in the Masque of Comus, and Sampson 
Agonisies ; yet these productions are any thing but'what 
they purport to be—-dramatic. Mr. Maturin, whose 
dramatic works have accquired much celebrity, was 
anv thing but a poet, in the usual acceptation of the 
word. There is about as much poetry to be met with 
in his publication, entitled the “ Universe,” as vou 
will find in the Night Thoughts ; ther® is a good deal of © 
fine declamation, some sentiment, and more philoso4 
phy—but nu poetry. 


Oe ee ee ee CC; 


THE DREAM, 


He now was walking ima ercve of limes, 
When atall g cl, with brow as marbie pale, 
Leading a boy who wistfully at times 
Looked in her face, appeared ; as a flower frail 
Herself she seeme:!, « plont of other climes 
Hg grove lay iv the depth of an Indian vaie) 
‘hile at her heart a single feeling seemed 
To avsorb her being—she walked as one who dreame?, 


She suddenly reli qnished the boy’s hand, 

W. 0 darted from her bike a bird set free ; 

When goily fluttering over the golden sand, 

A isuterfly ec mpanion of the ie, 

C.oght the child?s eye, who, treed from his commané, 
F. scared the little winglet insta:.tly 

W ishin his hat—when a loud burst of jo 

Beoke from the lips of the detighied boy. 


The Girl, as suddenly alarmed for one 

Too dearly loved, pursued him, and again 
Took his small hand in her’s as she had done 5 
Whilt tie charmed child held op to her in vain 
The golden glittering prize that he had won, 
Struggling to tree itself from prisoned pain s 
Tic gitt seemed not to see it, and was quite 
Lost to all objects that appealed to sight. 


She now was scated on a verdant mound, 


Fhe boy anee more exhibiting to her view 
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The butterfly still struggling to be unbound ¢° 
A casual look upon the thing she threw, 

Aud was aboutto cast upon the ground 

Rer eye again, when something sudden‘y drew 
Her attention tow’rds it—’twas fixed, as though 
The object in her vision seemet! to grow. 


For all itsel! dilated her full eve 

Upon the inseet, which had ceased at last 

Its efforts to regain its liberty ; ; 

The boy, not thinking that the life was past, 
Unelosed his hand, when the poor butterfly 

Fell to the ground, its little body fast 

Panting for breath, but life and bloom had fled— 
The sad boy seeing this said, ‘* Moiner it is dead!” 


His mother (such she was it did appear) 

Now stooped, and taking up the Ifeless thing, 
Awhile surveyed, then droped it—a tear, 

As stained with the saffron powder of its wing 

Her hand she marked, had gathered—large and clean 
It stood within her dark eye quivering ; 

She took the bow’s hand—as she’ entered, so 

She left the garden silently and slow. 


To this a dream succeeded full of fear— 

He was unconséious of the sudden change 

From light to darkness, and the loss of air ; 

Bur found himself transfixed—horrible and strange ! 
On a bed of turture ’mong the dam: ed, where 

He saw around him what appeared a range 

Of huge leaden boilers, resem!}ing those 

You see in steam-ships—on the surface rose 


A hard diseoloured crust, lava congealed 

Tt seemed, eternal heat could not consume ; 
There was nor sound nor bubble—all was steeled, 
Comprest and dead, and silent as the tomb. 

Souls were in torment, but to pain annealed, 
They silently submitted to theie doom # 

No voice of wail their agony to tell, 

Broke from the dark grey dungeon of deep hel). 


Fyes were dropping biood from the force of pain, 
Hands whose locked fixture ground into the bone ; 
The agony of muscles that had grown 

Ex anded by fel! torture in each vein, 

Where dweit the deep fire bursting as from stone, 
Whieh did not burst—like a saturated bow 

Bent till it vibrates, and remaining so. 


And now appeared a serpent huge and grey, 

W th folds enveloped in a horrid evil; 

Gorged with infernal food volumed he lay ; 

He reared his head at length, and roared for spoil 
Anew, Hassan shrunk beck in blank dismay, 

And from his bruised frent struggled to recoil ; | 
The sound was low, twas tike a distant yell, 

But diabolica! as his own hell, 


All hell returned it—in that instant broke ‘ 
One universal shriek) the Dunned to pain 
Were doomed again—their hundred voices woke 
The dismal echoes of their dark domain ; 

Old Silence stirred him from his Creamy yoke 
Then resumed his ancient solit«ry reign ; 

And now “ells monster gathered Hassan in 

Fis iron jaws—a precious bit of sin! 
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He felt his brain was erushing, so-he woke, 
And Adeline was sittiny by his side ! 

Hie scarce believed his senses, but she spoke— 

** 1 thought if you were not asleep—don’t chide, 
But thinking you might be, I did not’knock, 

A book might serve, as I have often tried, 

Your fancy to beguile, if not your reason : 

So I’ve brought Thompsen—turning to the Season 


Summer that sings, she lit upon the pa 

Describing M wailiows in the tarh— al 

Now, gentle reader, dont be in a rage, 

Because there is no reason fer your wrath ; 

T do not say she read it—} engage 

To tell you nothing—follow but the path 

“If this my verse, as I have followed story, 

Aud you may learn the truth, tho’ it be sorry. J. W.S. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Appeal for Snffering Genius, 2 Poetical Address, for the benefit of the Bostog 
Bard ; and the Triumph of Truth, a Poem, by Daniel Bryan. Washington City, 
Wavy & Gideon, 1826. 

The Lay of Gratitude ; consisting of Poems océasioned by the recent visit of La 
Fayette to the Unired States, by Daniel Bryan. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & 


1. Lea, 1826. 
The Mourtain Muse ; comprising the adventures of Daniel Boone, &e. 
Oriental Harp. Poems of Robert S. Coffin, the Reston Bard. 


Amone the many poetical aspirants forthe laurel, 
which every dav furnishes forth in America, public 
opinion, has already assigned to Mr. Bryan, a very re- 
spectable place. As to the value of this temporary de- 
gree, we shall sav nothing at present ; contenting our- 
selves with remarking, that as yet there seems to be no 
fixed standard of excellence in our country, by which, 
the crowd, for whom alone, opinions are made and 
judgements given, can be provided with’ the tneans of 
rating the various claimants for their favor, according to 
their several merits and excellencies. The tribunals of 
our country, the Quarterly and Monthly Reviews, seem 
heretofore to have been swayed by individual prejudi- 
ces, as public. opinion has reversed many of their deci- 
sions; and the emptv honors which they have liberally 
bestowed upon favorites and friends, have been wrested 
from them by that inflexible arbiter, and given to others 
who have had no share of favor, and in many instances, 
no notice whatever, from these self- constituted oracles. 
Public opinion is but little influenced by periodicals 10 
America. The daily journals are the only engines that 
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exercise, to any’ great extent this unwieldy and ponder- 
vus power. © The heavy Reviewis but seldom seen by 
the miscellateous reader, who has an opinien to ac- 
quire; and the patrons*of theSe works, are themselves 
generally, individuals, independent of any influences of 
this nature. The daily editor, whostells his contributor 
in a dogmatical and sufficient sentence, that he is in- . 
debted to him—that he assures him, his draughts have 
all been from the genuine Hippocrene, and that he has ne 
doubt that, if born in London, he would be a Lord’ By- 
ron, Moore or Campbell, is capable of giving that wri- 
ter a temporary celebrity, which no antagonistic opin- 
ion, SO uncertain is our public taste, will be able to over- 
throw. This being the case, it will be readily conceived 
that the taste of our community.in literary mattersmust 
be fluctuating and unstable. Add to this, the long 
contested observation of Jefferson which holds good in this - 
place. When America shall have become as old and we 
may*say, as wealthy as Great Britain, France “&c. she 
will have produced as many and as good orators, poets, 
historians, and men of science as the latter countries 
have done. ‘That is to say, a taste will have arisen for 
mental luxuries with the people, as svon as the absolute 
necessities of life have been fully provided—and until 
then, we shali despair of having a fixed: standard of 
excellence, by which the various degreés of merit in 
pur writers shall be ascertaiued and determined 

Mr. Bryan’s first production * The Mouutain Muse” 
was published. we believe as far back as 1813—too 
soon for his reputation, although noticed quite as fayor- 
ably by the publications generally at the north, as a 
young author could expect or desire. In latter days, 
however, he has distinguished himself less by his gen- 
ius, than by the benevolence and good feeling which 
prompted his ‘* Appeal” (one of the works under re- 
view) in-behalf of the Boston Bardy a gendeman whose, 
whole life seems to ha¥e been, as far as we can 
understand, fully calculated to try the mental “ thewes 
and sinews” and bring forth poetry from one, not orig- 
wally « blasted by Phoebus with puctic fire !” we do net 
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know how far the “ Appeal’ succeeded ‘in bettering the 
condition of the unfortunate for whose benefit alone it 
seems to have been designed ; nor-is it at present, exact. 
ly. ourrbusiness to enquire—w hile we grant however to a 
good object all that it may reasonably command on the 
score of morals, we may be allowed to‘dissent from Mr, 
Bryan’s estimate ‘of the abilities of the Boston Bard, 
which we profess to believe exaggerated by the latter 
gentieman-with a genuine poetic fervency. We shall 
therefore defer our remarks upon the “ Appeal” of Mr. 
Bevan, uatil we shall have discussed the merits, and 
settled, according to our estimate, the pretensions of the 
Bostoa Bard. 

Mr. Coffin—to whom, at the outset, we must concede 
aliberal share of poetic vanity, in having assumed to 
himself in place of one of the many modest and del- 
icate signatures, with which newspaper poetry is usual- 
ly served up to its readers, a cognomen, indicating 4 
claim at once prominent and singular, however humble 
the competitor or disreputable the theatre of competi- 
tion—is Only known as one of those regular writers for 

the daily and other Journals, who are kept dn the re- 
collection of the public, solely from being always in 
its eyes. His effusions are generally short—ainiser 
lancous in their character and various in their ncrit. 
They are marked by an ease of expression—a purity of 
language, rather unusual for an uneducated man, ard 
occasionally a simplicity of thought and chastity of sentt- 
ment, which at a time when newspaper poetry was only 
distingaished for its noise and fury, certainly entitled him 
to a large share of credit. The noveltv however soon 
wore off in the increased desire for clear and natural 
sentiment, naturally expressed—and with the exception 
of some domestic verses, one of which Mr. Bryan has 
noted:in the “:Apnpeal’—and a few patrictic stanzas 
racber too full of “small thunder and lightning,” the 
poetry of the Boston Bard has decended into the: erave, 
from the quictude of w hich, we have no great desire (o 
exivicate it. The. national ode or song which is also 
selected in the “ Appeal” is not a fair specimen of Cot 
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fin’s abilides as a writer. It is a confused jumble of ex- 
travagance and “ feeble fury.” His” vclume abounds 
with much that is far superior. Such for instance, as 
the parody on Gray’s Elegy; a thing, excellent in its 
Kind, and needing but a very trifling revision to render 
it perfect. His lines to his mother, are simple and nat- 
ural. There is something very touching in such of his 
domestic pieces as relate to his parents—they seem the 
unlabored effusions of a heart, which the worid, although, 
it may have led astray, has never been able totally to divert 
from the sweet fountains and fresh associations of in- 
nocence and childhood. A curious instance of the'wri- 


 ter’s deficiency in the essentials of a proper taste, occurs 


at page 70. A Southerner, however he might have enter- 
tained the feelings there expressed, would have blush- 
ed to have given them publicity. We can atiord room 
hut for the following extract: | 


TO MY MO!HFR. 


What shallI bear thee; mothe: dear, 
Wien thy embrace aguin I gre«t, 

And tee! upon my eheek the tear 

That flows when child and parent meet. 


What shal! 1 bear chee—Wealth and fame, 
Or gems that grow beneath the wave ; 
Gold have { not ; and giory’s Hame 

Hath seldom shone but on the grave ! 


Nor wealth, nor fame, nor gems tv thee, 
My mother, will thy osffpring bear ; 
Mean such reward indeed would be 
For all thy love, ter ali tiy care. 

But I shall bear to thy kind breast 

What heaven nor thee will e’er reject g 
A wasted torm, pale sorrow’s guest, 

A broken keart—a spirit wreck’d, . 


We shall now go on to the works of Mr. Bryam, re- 


gretting, however, that we can give but a tew brief 


specimens. This gentleman appears to possess a con- 
siderable portion of the poetic vein, but to have sup- 
pressed it in a considerable degree by the uniformly 
unfortunate choice of his subject, — His first production, 
and as we haye observed some where beiore, a very 
youthful one, we are disposed to rank far beyond his 
latter works, although less polished arid chaste, and 
abounding in such puerilities, as are conumon to the first 


‘. 
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phrenzies of a young and unbridled muse. It has in- 
vention and design—too important requisites to poeti- 
cal success, and in which his latter writings seem to be 
deficient. The “ Mountain Muse” is founded upon the 
adventures of the celebrated Daniel Boone in. Kentuc- 
ky ; whose love for the wilderness is reported to have 
been so great, that he is said, not content to die like a 
Christian in a warm bed and good covering, to have 
gong forth, rifle in hand, into the woods, there to en- 
counter and be ov erthrown by ‘the gaunt savage.’ 
We have even seen an account of this circumstance 
rather differently told, and with some amendments.— 
His rifle partaking somewhat of its owner’s peculiari- 
ties, is said to have discharged itself with fatal effect, 
some days after the old man’s death, upon secing a 
buck of the first head bounding by. ‘To a novelist, 
such a character might furnish very excellent material. 
We have seen the use to which Cooper has applied 
events and situations precisely similar—and in sume 
respects to a certain extent, and thon with the most 
guarded and discriminating caution, we do not pretend 
to say but that some good poetry wight be got out of 
it—but to young men, it is but dangerous travelling in 
the woods. For a long poem, such us the * Mouataia 
Muse” the materials are ratncr limited—the wilder- 
ness and prairie are too barren, without fae tatoduction 
of a more extended agency ; and Mr. Bryan will be 
among the first to agree with us, taat one of the gr and 
defects of his work i is the * calling of spirits,” and tacir 
too readily coming, when called for. He has been under 
the necessity of putting the heavenly bodies in requisi- 
tion, and we have accordingly, inaumerable spirit 
brought from their dwellings, 


© Yond haven, 
Or, in the nethermos’ abodes of air; 
Or, trom the deeps of ocean eaves set free, 
From Istakhgr. where till the mormg light 
They seek combustible of hellish powes, Ke, 


As we have before intimated, this* work exhibits 
the possessioit of a fine fancy, whieh the choice of sub- 
ject in Mr. Bryau’s latter writings; has had the efiect of 
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curbing and restraining. There are some ‘fine passa- 
ges in this poem; some excellent conceptions, and rich 
fancies, spoiled, however, by a cumbrous and unwield- 
Iv phraseology, and an affected inversion of the style; 
that is truly barbarous—destroying entirely that air of 
nature and simplicity ‘which above all things, are the 
essentials of all living poetry, and which even in the 
complicated foldings of human passion, are the first 
Ministers to thought and expression. The plan of this 
work is incongruous and dull—the descriptions are 
sometimes well done, and as the first effort of a young 
man, the execution of so elaborate a work is no tri¢ 
fling merit. We give an extract :— 


Athwart the turbid deeps outstreteh’d, immense, 
The sturdy Giants we beheld roll back ; 
With strong nerved arms, the darkly tumbling waves 
Till with fatigue o’erpower’d, in mad despair, 
They grasp’d ecnvulsively the floating drifis, 
Whence soon ov strongly driving torrents swept, 
Amid the gulphs vertiginous they sunk 5 
Stil! hugely heaving through the swallowing tide, 
Till frem their sponting nostrils gush’d their lives 

His raven colour’d "ag, full-feaste?d Death 
Spread on the frothy flood and grin’d with joy, 

To see on every surge his tronbies float, 
Ip that uneqnal’d hour of his dresd reign. 

What horrors hover’d o’er the woeful wreck, 
Around the Heavens, a dismal darkness frown’d 3 
No elanee of licht the dreary gloom could pierce, 
Save what the rushing meteor swiftly shot 5 
T¥se'osing thickly through the cvurky glare, 

Ten thousend gris!y ghosts, and on the waves 
As mary froth-vhite corses. ghastly, wan. 


This passage is possesed of much foree and vigour 
together with a proper choice of well disposed epithet. 

And now for the « Appeal.” ‘The object of this 
work has already heen made known to the reader, and 
as we have already gone bevond our limits, we ‘shall 
not he more explicit. The following lines are descrip- 
tive of Coffin’s situation :— 


** Yet, O! to perish like an outcast wretch—~ 
An exile from the hannts of social man— 

To starve in his own dear-loyed native land, 
And yield his limbs to feed th® prowling tribes 
Of earth and air, is more than haman pride, 
{n all its daring loftiness, can brave. 

To mighty Nature‘s stern imperious law, 

His humbled, broken spirit, therefore, bows, 
And supplicates his brother man for bread.” 


| 
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Republican gratitude (not republican ostentation) ig 
next adverted to, and in a graceful and pointed man- 
ner -— 

** Even now injurious Raumcur is abroad, 

And breathes against her gratitude a tale . 
hat strikes a pang through mary a patriot’s heart, 

The witged acenser points to that new grave 

Where Fuitor’s widow sleeps—and thus exclaims-= 

* Those orphans weeping 0’er their motherls dust, 

And cast dependent on a selfish worid, 

Are children of a lofty-minded sire 

Whose giant energies, with noble zeal, 

To build his countyw’s greatness were «mployed 3 

And while her rivers roll, and space exists, 

In their sullime results, and usetul ends, 

Thronch all her cultured regions, will be felt. 

But, unrewarded, to the tomb he sank, 

And Jeft bis partner, and his infant ones, 

To reap the harvest of his generons toil 

The low!v grove that hides her broken heart— 

Those suffering, friendless orphans tell the rest.’” 


From the poems on Lafayette’s arrival in, and de: 
parture from America, we give the following :— 


While garlands, culled from Glory’s richest bowers, 
The honoured Chiefiaw’s hoary brows entwine, 
And Freedom, clothed in her sublimest powers, 
inseribes his name where deathless tablets shine ; 
Still more distinguished honours round him beam. 
A higher auspice rules and guards his weal ; 
See, o’er him curved, that rainbow’s vivid stream, 
W hose tints such pure ethereal charms revesl 5 
Shall Fuith‘s strong ken not therep unblamed, desery 
A halo formed for him by hands on high. 


We have already transgressed much beyond our limite 
and will therefore sum up our opinion of Mr. Bryan in 
few words. We think that he has done himself injus- 
tice by his choice of subject and_ selection of material. 
In this particular, his judgment has injured his Genius, 
We think the plan of publishing a volume of miscellanies 


always the most proper fora young writer, and con-' 


sequently, that Mr. B. has erred in undertaking works so 
eJaborate as those under review. The eaglet tries short 
flights until his pinions have been practised by repeated 
effort. We-feel assured that a volume of miscellanies 


will put all right again—and will be glad to hear from: 


Mr. B. in the character of a lyrist, as soon as he may 
think it worth his while to become so. 


(February: . 
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lan, or the Force.of Feeling ; a Poem, with other pieces, By/T. B num; Jun. 
AColumbia, S.C. 1827. one 


We are truly sorry that Mr. Bynum has been Gn 
duced -to put forth the vagaries of his young Muse, at 
this premature season. We know not the motive which 
Jed to their publication—whether it consisted in the de- 
sire of ‘making “a little something” by them, or, that 
won ysis the lure of the ambitious time,” he has been 
seduced into a public devotion at the foot of Parnas- 
sus. Whatever may have been the propelling motive, 
we must necessarily regret it. We cannot believe the 
former to have been the case. Young men, andsyoung 
poets (particularly Southern) are too generous and too 
warm as well as too proud, to allow or admit that the 
desire‘of gain, has been the source of their inspiration. 
We must, therefore, believe that Mr. B. has been tempt- 
ed by the inviting syren, Ambition, to the sacrifices of 
the Muses in their groves and secluded places ; and th 
he has never bélieved his worship sufficiently fetvent 
or his homage sufficiently proved, until like the wan- 
dering *Troubadour of yore; he has poured forth his 
strains in every ear, and exhibited his achievements 
and offerings to every eye. The cunning Muse that 
wins her votary so far at first from the beaten track 
that he is seldom able to find his way. out again, has 
been winning Mr. B. with here and there a rose bud, 
dropt artfully at well marked. distances, and the young 
votary has picked up enough to form for himself a 
wreath, with which he is desirous of showing himself 
to his fellow devotees, and those “ blind elements” who 
“cannot follow whenethey lose the clue.” We do not 
regret the jilting lady’s influence, but we think amours 
of this kind should. always be kept secret until rene 
soll has been exhibited and income, matriage! setue- 
ment made and the parties formally contracted. We 
regret it because we believe that Mr. Bynum is equaf- 
ly disposed to do the same; and because we feel as- 
sured that had he waited but. five or even two years, 
our author would have had no reason to be ashamed of 
his verses. 


' ‘ 
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There is much promise held forth by this litde vol- 
ume. Much fancy,.mueh thought and a tenderness 
and delicacy that we shall gladly see improved upon 
and brought to maturity. Mr. B. knows, , however, 


but little of the mechanism of his trade: and will as- 


sure him that this particular is far from being an_unim- 
portant one with.the modern reader. ? 

We shall make a few extracts from this littleWolume, 
illustrative of our opinion as to the general merit of our 
young. coutryman; which, however favorable, must 
nevertheless compel the reader to regret their publica- 
tion, before their author’s maturer powers had been de- 
veloped, or, prepared to polish and correct* them. — The 
following introductory passage from “ morning in the 
country,” is pretty, and tolerably well susiained. 


“Tis morning, and the Suv’s enliv’ning beam 
Casts o’ér the sky, a thin transparent gleam— 
The lofty pines are tipp’d with golden light 
af A moment—all’s magnificently bright! ™ 
The fields all verdure wave in noiseless ease, 
And gently bend beneath the moruing’s breeze ; 
The tiukling sheepbell rises far away, 
Among the fens where flocks are wont tu stray, 
The lowing cows with udders full and tound 
Are slowly straggling to the well known pound 
And see ; where moves along yon grassy plaing 
While on the air soft floats her sylvan strain, 
‘The rosy lass who as in olden day, 
Sings of her love, in sweefest roundelay, 
With the white mitk-pail swinging in her hand, 
Fresh as the morn, she trips, where silent stand 
The patient herd, Yap Be grant a share ' 
Of the sweet draught to healthy temperance dear.’’ 


Our readers will readily agree that there is much pro- 
mise in this extract; we’at least are willing to perceive 
it. There is too much sugar candy in the milk maid’s 
pastoral for our taste: we must Confess, however, that 
we never relished this kind of writing, aud may be con: 
demning that as worthless, which other readers may 
enjoy with pleasure. We think the English pastoral al 
together; nothing more nor less, than a nursery: for 
srown children ; “ Bycidas,” and perhaps some few. 
“‘ Crabbe’s” and “ Bloomfield’s” excepted. “ Pope 
pastoral reminds us of a broken debauchee strolling for 
a change of air and change of scene, over green fields 
and as Leigh Hunt would say “ swelling slopes,” and 


19 
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« Jeafy rises,” and now and then tumbling into a ditch, 
orduck pond to the detriment of hist pumps, silver: 
buckles atid silk stockings. ‘The death of the deer in ~ 
this article is truly a knavish piece -of work—a ‘ murg» 
der d patig Vente, Gonzalo,” very murderously done— 
we mect, however, with a fine line, which we cannot 
pass -—- 


Da ba 


4 “ The wild, the fierce delirium of joy.” 

The comparison between the flower and Cled, the 
ploughman, is, to say the least of it, unlucky. The arti- 
cle; on the whole, is the most favorable specimen of 
Mr. B’s talents that the book affords. Wes en- 
tire, the‘ Lines, written on a biank leaf in Plea- 
sures Of Memory,” as a fair specimen of his powers. 
of versification, bating one or two trifling inaccuracies 
that a man of genius will be able hinself to correct and 
which, we therefore leave to the author’s own manage- 
ment, 


“* At somé’ moment, perchance, when age silvers that brow, 

Where the sunshiue of youth spreads so joyously now ; 

When pleasures and bitterness, griefs, hopes and ears: 
® Haye each over that cheek spread their smiles and’their tears~~ 

And lull’d 4 the calm «weet repose of old age, . 

With no alls to distract—no grieved heart to assuaze— , 

Thou may’st cast 4 kind glance thro’ the vista of years 

‘To the sprivg time of life which so lovely eppears’; 

While thus chee» ng Memory bolds tu your view 

Theyscenes ot that chil:‘h. od all wish to renew— 

While thine eye, fill’s wish rapture, exulis o’er each scene, 

And thou thivkest of happ ness—remember me then.” 


Our opinion of Mr. Bynum’s poetical talent may be 
. gathered from the preceding observations. We think 
re that he possesses tv a certain degree two of the necessa- 
5 ry- requisites of a poet imagination and delicacy. All 
at fm that he wants, and time and study, will enable him to 
os fe provide himself witb these, is reflection andcare. He 
ay J ust, liké every other poet, wao has ever attained: to 
as HE celebrity, become his own critic. It is neccssary that 
or he should, become at times a Brutus to his children, 
of @ 2nd sacrifice their lives to remove their vices. He 
3’ HH wust balance every line, weigh every thought and reg- 
for BH ulate every sentence by a fixed standard of melody. i 


ds Ws idle to.think that Nature wiil*nof only provide, but 
nd ' 
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dig for and polish the material and ore. Labor is 
. essential even td inspiration. The Pythia never brought 
forth, but in pam—and the student, in the solitude of 
Wis closet, by his dim lamp and glowing crucible, must 
close his ears to the revelry about him—and forego the 
present life, for the living immortality of the futdre. 
We do not ask Mr. Bynum or any other poet to exercise 
the slavish precision. of a mathematician in hi8 verses ; 
but there are rules which taste will establish, truth 
recognize, and judgement readily comprehend, which 
must guide the poefand revise his song. ‘To close, we 
will oles, that the Muses, are coy ladies and like all 


other ladies, a devotee should never enter their presence 
slovenly or unshavyen. | , ¥ 


ra 


? 
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CICERO. 

Tue indeterminate manner in which Cicero in some 
of his Dialpgues discusses the questidn concerning 
the Soul’s Lmmortality, together with certain am- 
biguous expressions which hé dropsain othe® parts 
of his writings, have given occasion to suspect the 
tirmness of his faith in this important article. A sus- 
picion of the same kind, and for the same reason seema 
to have arisen in Cicero’s time, with regard to the real 
opinion which Socrates held on this great point ; and 
the observation the Roman philosopher makes in order 
to rescue his admired sage from this unjust surmise, is 
no Jess applicable to himself. Socrates in the defence 
he made on his trial, expresses the strongest persuasion 
that the death he was going to suffer, would be a change 
of the greatest advantage to him in another state of ex- 
istence ; yet, after all, and in the conclusion of the same 
speech, he declares himself altogether uncertain of the 
consequences that would follow that event. Upon this 
occasion, Cicero remarks, that the sentiments .of So- 
crates concerning the Immortality of the Soul, were 
by no means wavering and undetermined : but that he 
‘loses his speech in this indecisive manner, in order tq 
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persevere to the. last in thaxgistineuishing principle of 
his philosophy “neversto dog 1atize wpon any subject.” 
‘The same mode, of philosophising, as it was adopted 
by Cicero, will equally serve to reconcile the seeming 
fluctuations of his‘opinion, With his entertaining at the 
game time a firm expectation of an after life in some 
better state. © And this observation will appear the more 
applicable in, the present case, by considering the man- 
ner ia.which he delivers himself upon those controver- 
ted questions of another nature, coacerning which it 
would lead one to imagine that his notions were un- 
settled. Thus in the treatise addressed »to Brutus, 
wherein fg explains hiseideas of the most Sect spe- 
cies of ordtory, and agreeably®0 which it may well be 
supposed he endeavoured to form his own, he still’ pre- 
serves the distinguishing spivit of his,sect ; and he con- 
cludes that elegant performance with as much: doubt 
and hesitation, as if he had really been at a loss where 
to fix his judgement in relation to the true principles of 
an art he aad so thoroughly studied, and in which he 
so eminently excelled, ’ ; 
This might suffice for a general answer; but the 
‘ question is of some importance, and deserves a more 
particular examination. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to remove a prejudice which may be con- 
ceived against that sect whose principles, it is well 
known Cicéro embraced, as if. the doctrine of the Aca- 
demics directly tended to universal scepticism. «The 
truth, however, is much otherwise ; as the single diffe- 
rence in this respect between the Academics and the 
other sects was, that the latter usurped the style of de- 
monstration, while the former with much more modesty 
, as well as reason, laid claim only to moral certainty.* 
The Academic mode of philosophising was indeed, of 
all others, the most favourable to the interests of truth 
and the advancement of real science ;, for by guarding, 


Me . 


the mind from a previous bias towards any assume 


* This mode of philosophising is well worthy. of being-associated with that re- 


: sogmended by Bacon ; as it is equally opybsed to evetem, and favorable to observa- 
i and continuzc inguiry. 
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principles, or an pe adherence to systems 
at an early period_of life, afid before the judgemént was 

capable of distinghing between the arbument and au- 
thority ; the inquirer. came prepared to discuss without 
pr dice or predilection, the strength or weakness 
of the several reasons which were urged on each side 
of any question in debate. But althdhgh these cau- 
tious philosophers were slow in adopting systems, 
and always more disposed to examine than to decide ; : 
their opinions were by no means forever in a’ state 
of suspense, and perpetually hovering between oppo- 
site hypotheses ; they disputed, itis ose on a side, 


but® they” Tegulated thejr conduct only b : poe 


ples.of one. If ia‘sev@Mal, therefore, o! ero’s ph 
losophical pieces, his own notions on the subject are 
not easily discernable, he: keeps them out of sight, 
not because he was himself undetermined, or had 
any private reasons for concealing his sentiments, but 
because he thought it the fairest method to leave the 
respective argiments of the disputants to make their 
own proper impressions, without adding pis <> 
authority as an adventitious weight to sway the judge- 
ment of the reader. But to state this matter fairly, 
it must be acknowledged that there are two or three 
passages in Cicero’s private letters, which at first glance, 
may seem to countenance that suspicion concerning his 
faith, which it is the endeavour of the present reilee- 
tions'to remove. But upon nearer and more accurate 
inspection of these supposed unfavorable declarations, 
it will appear, in the first place, that without any vio- 
lence of construction this may be interpreted as mean- 
ing nothing more than that “ death is an utter extine- 
tion of all ‘sensibility With respect to human affairs ;” . 
and in the next place, are so many clear and positive 
asSertions that ‘“¢the soul does vot survive the bedy 3” 
yet it would by vo means follow that this was Cicero’s 
real persuasion. For it has been proved, in several in- 
stances produced for that purpose, that it was usual 
tvith him tn his private letters torvary bis senuments 12 | 
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accommodation to the particular principles or cireum- 
stances of the correspondent to whom he was writing. 
But if Cicero’s true opinion in respect to the interest- 
ing questiof.under consideration, is neither to be traced 
with certainty in his philosophical dialogues; nor tc 
be discovered in his private correspondence with his 
ee where, it may be asked, can we hope to find 
its gh 


i” 


[t would seem that an unprejudiced reader who at; 
tentively peruses his treatise on Old Age, can bé at no 
loss to answer this question. [tis true Cicero speaks 
throughout that piece iu an assumed character; but lest 
it. hg be “foubted whether he held the same opi- 
nions which he represents Cato to have entertained, 
he expressly assures Atticus, in the introductory address 
to him, that he had found such satisfaction in draw- 
ing up the reflections he was going to lay before, him, 
as had rendered his declining age not only an eas 
but an agreeable state to him; and that he had fully 
delivered his own sentiments in those which he had 
put. into the mouth of his venerable countryfiah.— 
This essay, therefore, written but a few years beforc 
his death, and almost the very last that he exe- 
cuted in his philosophical character, may be considcr- 
ed as an explicit and unambiguous protession of his* bé- 
lief of the soul’s separate existence in a future state. 
And if after so positive a declaration of his being con- 
vinced of the truth of this important doctrine, the siu- 
eerity of his faith might nevertheless be called in ques- 
tion, hard indeed would be the task to give his inqui- 
sitors satisfaction. — Cicero on Old Age :—Tianstator's 

, Note. | 
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The Discwned. By the author of Pelham. r 
Tus is a fashionable novel of much characters Vs rit 
ten ina very graceful manner and quite a gentlemanly 
.style, without much plot, bug abounding in tuterest ari. 
sing fomsituation. The author writeswell, and is ev 
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dently a man of first. rate genius. He is sometimes 
highly poetical ir his sketching. - Some of the passages 
in an episode, which involves the fortunes of a-young 
talented and ambitious painter are full of pathos. We 
think the conception of character generally, over- 
charged and extravagant, but the execution, excellent. 
It isin this particular only that the writer falls short of 
Sir Walter Scott. Some of his personages are model- 
led upon others of this great novelist. ‘The English fan- 
atic, (a new creature by the way, Jack Cade excepted) 
who occupies an important place in this work, is but a 
poor imitation of that masterpiece of drawing, in the 
character of Burley, in one of the “ales of J 
Landlord. We recommend * The Disowned” ‘to 
the reader, assured that he will rise from its perusal, 
without regretting, as we are frequently compelled to 
do, the Unsatisfactory waste of time, employed in the 
performance. 


Me 
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Zillah, a Tale of Jerusalem. 

We sat down to this book with our disposition to re4 
ceive pleasure enlarged considerably beyond our wont; 
and were quite disappointed. Zillah in spite of all the 
praise so liberally bestowed upon it, is a remarkably 
dull book, though written by Horace Smith. The 
plot is very simple and rather common place and. outre. 
The author has given us wild men and wild beasts 
enotgh, without enlivening the narrative to any very 
great extent. Prophets that promise as liberally as 
men can, who promise for other people ; young warriors 


that conquer every thing but the doubts of the reader; » 


andggoung women putting on the helmet as Joan of 
witch memory, and leading on the troops of a warlike 
,nation*to battle, who it seems had no other leader. 
Abovevall Mark Antony, is represented as a drunken 
British porter ; and the ladies of Rome as army, vit? 
tuallers and general commiissaries. 


+ 
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. Pelhata, or the Adventures cf a Gentleman, é 

In reading the ‘** Disowned and Pelham” we re- 
versed the order in which they were published by the au- 
thor; the latyr having made its appearence some time 
before the former—we read * Pelham” last. Of these 
two excellently written novels, we are inclined, not- 
withstanding the voice of tlie public, to give the 
preference to “ Pelham.” The same faults preva 
in this work that we objected to in the “ Disowned” 
namely, extravagance in the conception of character 
and incongruity in the plan; but there is a vast deal of 
fine writing and excellent humour ; a fund of moralit 
and a perfect imtimacy with the secrets of that “ illim- 
jtablewast,” the human heart. We think the character 
of Glanville excessively overcharged. Asa proud man 
highly gifted and possessed of that singular degree of 
sensibility, which the author has thought proper to bee 
soi upon him, it was certainly out of character, to seck 
the poor revenge, afforded by the ruin of Tyrrell, alow 
gamester, with a narrow vicious mind, whose enly pro- 
pensities wete the gaming table, horse race, and bro- 
thel. A revenge too, so long delayed, to end at last in 
an abortive desire for a personal combat, which (to 
render more contemptible the character of his enemy) 
the latter very judiciously declines. The work 
throughout is excellently managed—the spirit of the di- 
alogue seldom flags, and the interest is such that the 
reader is in no danger of becoming weary, ere he ar- 


2 


tives at the end of his journey. 
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CHARLESTON MEDICAL SOCIETY OF EMULATION. 

Tue third annual report of this Institution has just 
been put into our hands. We are astonished to per- 
cieve that it bas continued prosperous so long. Its 
fate has certainly differed materially from that of every 
other Institution in this City, whose object was utility, 
science, nvorals, or order. If the present appearance 
be not deceptive, we shall really begin to suspect that 
there is still some hope in us. But we shrewdly feat 
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the present prosperous condition of this.as.well as Mery 
other establishment of a similer nature, whose fortunes 
may vet be considered problematical, is but the fore- 
runner of anugly catstrophe. We hepe, that our fears 
may prove groundless, " « 

The report, however, isin its first postulate, rather un- 
fortunate. The present time is very tar from bein 
‘more enlightened than the past. We admit the infer- 
ence, but not the ground from which it is drawn. 
Knowle ‘dge in Europe may have been more widely dis- 
seminated among the great body of the people, and 

most probably it is. It is}ess locked up—the seal of the 
fountain has been taken off. and men of all conditions 
have drank from it deeply. Not so in America—not so in 
Cerolina—and, to sink progressively, not so in this Osten- 
tatious City of Charleston. There are some few who 
may claim to possess the inestimable gift of acquire- 
ment won with labor, and wisdom, concealed by mo- 
desty. But the many are wretchedly igrorant. N@th- 
ine is too casy that they have to learn. They must 
commence with the verv elements of speech—begin 
with A, B, ©, and after all, it may discover that the only 
attainable words among them will be ‘ardent spirits, 
* chivalry” and “ civil ‘and religious liberty”? while wal- 
lowing in a ditch, breaking down a lamp-post, or 
vowing vengence in the lobby of a theatre, to the in- 
finite delight of the amused, but not astonished spectator. 


————— 


* 


ACADEMY OF PINP, ARTS. 

We were surprised some few davs since, to perceive, 
stuck up at the.corners of some of our public building 
a catalogue of the Academy pictures, proposed for sale. 
We have since understood, that the academy is in bad 
circumstances, and likely to fall through. This is all as 
it should be, fellow citizens. While we are free let us 
continue so. Nothing proves so soon our independence, 
as the removal of letters and every appendage of the 
Arts. Why should we havean academy of paintings, 
a college for the education of our children, of churches 
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for the encouragement and inculcation of morals. Why 
not be as free as the brate, who is not taxed to read, 
write or acquire knowledge? All these can be fur- 
nished to our hand. Meén will come from tne north, 
books from the same quarter, exhibitions will delight us 
in the common course of things witavut our shoulders 
being applied to the wheel; and what if we lose the rep- 
utation of our ancestors and acquire a new.one which 
they might have labored to avoid, so long as there is uo 
one impertinent enough to tell us so to our teeth: so 
long as ve have horses to ride, puppies to train, and 
porter to stultify our senses with at pleasure why let 
the world jog on as it will and be the * bubble reputas 
tion” the matter of air that it ever will be. 


TIMF’S FROPHIES. 
Where are the trophies, Tim: ! 
Thy power hath wrested from tie groaning earth; 
’ Since first she bounded on her course sublime, 
At young Creation’s virth! 
Be t.ey the ensigns bright, 
That tloated gowge usly o’er conquered fields, 
Blasting the wacins with the direful light, 
Amb.tion’s balefire yields. 
Oh not alikellby thee, 
The victim’s sorrow and the tyrant’s lust, ' 
Arc siricken from the roil of things tha be, 
And all is silent dust. 


#9 (ir are thy troptues found 
Fo Vivcitw’s or Assyria’s ruined halls, 
Or where thy ruthless wing hath strewed the ground 
With Vadmor's era sbling walls. 
Oli no! for vast and bare, 
The overlasting deser: stands alone, 
And breathes 4 silent desc lation there, 
More awful than thine owns 
Or seek we them, where ceased 
The weal or wo that clitied or cheered the breast, 
Vhe sated reveller at ite’s tall feast 
Viath sunk to dreamless rest. 
ed Oh no! for even the tamb, 
¥s redolent of many a deathless flower 
Sprntging to life with a pe-ennial bloom, 
“hat mocks thy utrest power! 
Whiere sre thy trophies, trent 
Not ia the mighu y works by thee o’erthrown, 
Nor blood-steeped banners of ambitious men, 


Who craved or cursed a throne; 
me Nor do they form a part 


OF that which terminates this mortal span~— 
Found are thy tro, ies tn tae altered heart, ; 
And torm of living mag. W. HY 
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Mr. Anams’ Rolla, would be a performance highly 
ereditabl to any actor in America, Chaste and grace- 
ful in delineation and perfect in conception, we are on- 
lv at a loss to conceive why he does not appear more 
frequently. He certainly owes it to an audience, by 
which he is so highly appreciated. 

His “ ‘Alexander the Great” in Lee’s tragedy of. the 
naine, is full of vigour and excellence. In this charac- 
ter, he seems perfectly at home. Beyond what the 
part calls for, there is no extravagance in his acting— 
and the bursts and overflowings of passion and pride, 
are kept under the proper dominion of truth and na- 
ture, in their wildest impulses. Weknow of no young 
actor, whose promise of excellence. ts so fair as that of 
this gentleman, and are perfectly satisfied that he 
should follow the present dictates of his own judge- 
ment. His imperfections are few and easily remedied, 
and this duty we are willing to leave entirely to him- 
gelf. 

Mrs. Barnes is certainly an actress of sterling merit. 
Her Juliet is a delightful performance—her Statira ae 
we could wish it always to be performed. Few ladies so 
well understand the business of the stage—few are 
more happy in those occasional ebullitions of pathos 
that appeal so directly to the bosom of an audience. 

Miss Ketry in Romeo was exceedingly happy—her 
musical powers are remarkably rich and melodious, and 
of astonishing compass. As an actress of genteel com- 
edy, she is uniformly graceful, and wears “the fashion 
of the time,” with as much ease and unconsiousness ag 
af it was made for her. 

Mr. Freipine has certainly improved wonderfully— 
as a comedian he ranks very respectably. Has Den 
Felix was a very correct performance. , 

Mr Lear is a young man of much promise. We 
would expect him, however, to dismiss his hoarseness, 
or get a new voice. We canassure him that colds are 
Ow 69 ComuIEN, as to be unfashionable. We have it 
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on the authority of several large-kneed men with tight 
yantaloons; so-there can be no‘doubt on the subject, 
We think that it would be worth his while, to study a 
little more. Hisart isthe most difficult of all arts, and 
requires the labour of a long life, to perfection. We 
would not trouble ourselves to afford this advice, did 
we not think that his natural abilities would fully repa 
hun for the trouble consequent to the experiment. We 
think highly of his professional talent and with the’ben- 
efit of our advice, we venture to affirm that the public 
will also rate it much higher than at present. 

Miss Ciara Fisuer, This celebrated actress hav- 
ing made her appearance on our boards, with the most 
complete success. it may not be out of place in offering 
some few remarks upon her playing, to give a brief 
cursory notice of her. first appearance in public 
and her subsequent dramatic career. 

Miss Crara, is the daughter of a respectable auc- 
tioneer, and was born on the fourteenth July 1811, she 
evinced at a very early period the possession of a ree 
markable share of musical and dramatic talent. This 
faculty was the more remarkable, as her parents were 
not frequenters of the theatre, and the mania therefore 
could have had very little influence upon the character 
of the young Clara. Such was the exquisite nicety of 
her ear in musical matters, that, soon after she could 
walk she could learn any air, with the most accurate 
justness, after havng heard it but once or twice playéd 
on the piano-forte. That era of her life which deter- 
mined her future career was brought about in the fol- 
lowing manner. The celebrated Mis O'Neill, at that 
time, the powerful attraction of Covent-Garden, in- 
duced Mr. Fisher and his family, coutrary te their usu- 
al habit to visit that theatre. This lady appeared in the 
character of Jane Shore, in the personation of which 
she was particularly successful. ‘The delighted Clara, 
on her return home, evinced the impression made upon 
her mind by the performance. She retired into a core 


her of the apartment, and went through, in dumb-shey 
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all that she hal wituessed with the most surprising ae 
curacy and eff ct She was at this period, under four 
years ofaze —in i the faculty this early exhibited, we 
perceive has ripened inte ntiurity and excellence. 

On the tenth of D ‘cender 1317 she was persuaded 
though little move thaa six vears of age, by the cel: bra- 
tedcomposer VI. D’Corri, to appear tn a musical drama 
altered from Garvick’s: Lvliput. The character assign- 
ed her was Lord Flinn, iv which, sie made her de- 
But before a London audience, and so well was she re- 
ceived that the pivee jada run of seventeen successive 
nights before overJowing. houses: on the eighth of 
march 1815. she male her appearance at Covent Gar- 
den, before the Prince Regent and many other persoue 
of distinction in the pantomime of Gulliver, she persone 
ating Aichardthe The tl. Sie tien eatered into ao en- 
gagement with Mr. Elliston, for a few nights at Bir- 
mingham where she was received with the warmest ap- 
plause and admiration. At Worcester, Bath, Bristol, 
Brighton, Vrzate, Weymouth, Southampton, Dubie. 
F Jinburgh, Liverpool &c. andin the United States, at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Savannah, Augusta, 
Charleston &c. &e. her reception has fully confirmed 
the promise of her infancy. Miss Fisher, has or had 
two verv interesting sisters; bot of whom were ace 
tresses of cousideradle merit. Her range of character ts 
singularly extensive. In the gay, v’ latile and buoyant 
beauty, as in the Romp and Hoyden, she is equally at 
home and excellent. Her manuer is distinguished by 
liveliness and soirtt—si* appears to enter at ance into 
the character she avsunes, aud before sae is doue with 
it, makes it entir ely her own. 


‘ 


REVOLUTIONARY REMC. 

Messteurs Eviroxs —i bez leave to enclose for 
insertion in your Joaraal, if aot inconsistent with the 
plaa vou have oroposed to vourselves in its conduct, @ 
revolutionary relic. lt cousists ef a nuujver of stan- 
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zas, rudely and rather quaintiy written, apparently up: 
ov someexpldit of Gen. Marion, or ‘as he was reciini- 
cally termed at the time “the Swamp Fox” and con- 
veving some little sarcesm upon the. British Claver- 
house, in America, the notorious Colonel Tarleton. 
‘They were found among a number of old papers prine 
cipally referring to events of the revoludion, consisting 
of songs and ancedotes, the principal nusiber being in 
fragments, ard cen piled seemingly. by some persen 
actively engaged in the events he celebrates. From 
their imperfect state | shall bave to beat consikiera- 
ble pains if | seek to do any thing with them, and 
therefore furnish you with the enclosed, as being, ta 
all appearance, complete. Asa believe there is much 
interest. connected with these old records, as they 
seem to me. to contain and convey a good deal of the 
spirit of their time, | shall offer no excuse for thus 
troubling you. T. S. 
THE SWAMP POX. 

Oh! the Swamp Fox is before thee on Edisto side, 

*T will warm thee » buff't well to ec without a guide, 

For his men with muskets ready eock’d are welr prepared to be 
With nerves and muscles lightly si oek’d for the death of such as thee. 
T ey have made s great rejoicing, but their sentinels are out, 

Avid there is seareely hanging room for an adventurous seout : 

Yet will t dare to show ihe spot where the Swamp Fux takes his rest? 
Aud let lis waking up to might be a bagnet at his breast. ; 


Then did the Savage Tarleton catch with pleasure at the werd, 

The sweetest sound for three long weeks bis ears had ever heard, 
Avd starting up he,swore an oath that should he extch the Fox, 

The rogue should have bis stomach fall of uzly han Jed knocks. 

Pot down your enmbrances sf once, my jolly dogs of war, 

Fr says tis rasea! tory Scout we shail not yourney far, 

Pat down canteens and eatables and preperation make, 

Tovcateh the rebels on the hip until they How! and shake. 

Thus at the word, the heroes rose and put their stock aside, 

Their estalles them drinkables—a British soldiers pride ; , 
A good large stock 9! good large things, they placed beneath a guard, 


Who, as the main body marehed off ‘gan drinking very hard « » 


” ° 7 t + 
The Samp Fox hod > ot gene fo roos*, but in his outer cloak, 


He huge’! himsel! quite close anc next in the brapebes of ad oak, e 


And overheard the whole affer. then posting on ifs way, 6 
fle put his ragged nartzans in Falstaff-like array. 
Rach sclitie: har! Lis fowling pieee, but not one had a load, ‘ 


An’ in this ,ood condition they sut out on totber road, 

Thea by « sudden cut they come, upon the British guard, 

Whoo, lett in -chenge of gin and rom had Leen drinking very hard; 
They though? it was their brethren and gave Sem up the ram; 

RL was a plessant beverage, the rchels wanted some-= 
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They also took the eatables and all their arme away, 

And bade them mount and hasten on to mingle in the fray. 4 

The Scout was hung and Tarleton was still disatisfied, 
Tho* the rascal said, * God save the King” three times before he died, 
The adventure of the night was kuown aud the ladies of the Towny 
Then gave a ball and ask‘d the Knight to dance his sorrows dowa, 


-_ 





, SONNET. 
The heart that is not gentle, has no eye, 

or beauty, ot for excellence of soul 
In man or woman.—llis delights are found 
Apart from the hi,h virtues. Seek him, where 
The bull is baited by ferocious dogs, - ; 
And wrought to madness—or, amid the crowd 
That fill the noisy circus, or surround 

he course, where brutal idleness has built 
His vulgar temple, happy to receive 
The homage ofgihe sot, the gamester, fop, 
Or silly woman, willing to admit 
The triad to her footstool, blest alike 
The worshipper and worshipp’d. Thus erewhide 
Apes were adored by meaner apes and gods 
Were made of noigome animals, and wrought 
To every form by Ignorance and Vice. é 





A writer, on the management of Bees, in alate num- 
ber of the North American Review, says that he brought 
as a pre-requisite to the management ofa hive of Bees, 
‘‘a mind tinctured with all that was marvellous dnd 
fanciful”—see No. 61, pr. 340.—truly, a marvellous re- 
quirement. 

In a late number of a weekly literary paper called the 
4¢ Critic,” published in New York, and edited by a Mr. 
{.eggett, we have a comparison of Mr. Percival to 


Addison. Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pope, collectively ! 
O, Mr. W iftiam Leggett! 


. Some of the characteristics of our negro population 
are” highly curious and interesting—one of these we 
ive: a negro boyda attendance on a sick woman of 
Ris own colour, believing in her paroxysm that death 
Was approaching, left the body in haste, and rushing 
from the room, quickly returned with some money and 
placing it in the hands of the dying woman, exclaimed ; 
as he shut them upon it, “ take em, no say, I never pay 
you de sevenpence I borrow irom you, fore you dead.’ 


